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Provident Savages. 


In 1829 Wawkaw, a Winnebago chief, and 
other Indians, eminent in council, were taken 
on a visit to Washington and other parts of 
the East at government expense. They were 
astonished at nothing, and criticised the customs 
and food of civilized man in a truly unsavage-like 
manner. After witnessing a balloon ascent, 
Wawkaw was asked what he thought of it. “I 
think,” he replied coolly, “they are fools to trifle 
in that way with their lives; what good does 
it do?” 


On one occasion, says the historian of Ken- 

tucky, the Indians were at a bountifully spread 
table on which a fine roasted turkey 
their attention. While they were engaged on 
chicken-pie, a stranger of large stature came to 
the table and the savages at once became alarmed 
for the turkey. ‘They cast significant glances 
at each other and then at the object of their 
desire. As their plates were loaded with chicken- 
pie they could not at once be helped to turke 
and meantime the hu -looking stranger m 
get aheaa of them. eantime, while waiting 
for the chicken-pie to cool, they demolished an 
apple-pie. 
: The stranger raised his knife and fork to help 
himself to turkey, but at that instant an Indian 
jumped to the head of the table and adroitly 
fixing his knife in the fowl, bore it off to his 
companions, who very gravely began to divide 
it among themselves. The stranger, compre- 
hending the situation, burst into a laugh, in 
which the Indians joined. : 

Having noticed on the home journey that 
every meal was paid for, the Indians inquired 
if-they could have all they wanted that was on 
the table. When answered in the affirmativ 
each Indian, on rising from his chair, loade 
himself with the fragments of the feast, until 
nothing remained. ‘“‘Why not take it?” they 
said; “it paid for. Indian be hungry by and 


The exigencies of savage life had taught the 
red man to feed well when he could. 
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Tracking a Fox. 


Foxes are mostly trapped or hunted with dogs, 
but Rupe Barmby, in Gameland, says that with 
snow on the ground they may be tracked and 
killed without a dog, if the hunter has skill and 
patience. That such is the fact is proved also by 
the case of a young Massachusetts farmer who 
last winter shot a fox in this way within fifteen 
miles of Boston. 


I found a trail, Barmby says, one morning, 
and followed it cautiously along the ridge, eying 
every inch of ground and listening for betraying 
sounds, It led me down through a deep gulch 
and along the gulch toa swamp. From there I 
followed it into an open field, across that into a 

teh of woods, into an open again, and at last 

e footprints entered a dense wood miles in 
extent. [I reckoned that I should find him there 
somewhere. Every step was made with caution, 
and I parted twigs lest the noise they might make 
against my clothes should alarm the beast. 

I several fine places for a fox to sleep 
in during the day, and began to think he was on 
his way to a neighboring county, when a careless 
footfall resulted in the loud snapping of a dry 
limb hidden in the snow, whereupon a ball of 
yellow shot out from behind a boulder and went 
across my path. It was the fox. I covered him 
ta gun, and he turned a somersault when 

red. 

A farmer who gave me a ride along the road 
asked me where my dog was. I told him I 
didn’t have one. 

“How’d ye git ’im, then ?” the man asked. 

roy | ked him.” 

“Say,” said he, ‘‘you must be uncommon pert 
at runnin’, aint ye?” 

“Well—er—yes,” I replied. “I’ve had con- 
siderable practice,” and the man’s eyes didn’t 
lose their size in an hour. He didn’t know how 
easy it was. 
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Water Without a Spring. 


Except in the hopeless desert, it is not hard for 
an experienced traveller, surveyor or hunter to 
procure water to drink almost anywhere. A 
former member of a United States geological and 
surveying expedition in the Indian Territory 
tells a Western paper of the curious means by 
which an old trapper once obtained water for the 
expedition. 


For some time, on the march, no streams or 
springs had been passed, and the members of the 
expedition began to suffer from thirst. ‘The old 
trapper, who was as keen on the scent of water 
as is a hound on the trail of a deer, paused at a 
place which to the unpractised eye looked as dry 
as any other. 

“I think there’s water here,’’ he said. 

“But we can’t dig a well,” said the chief. 

“We can do something else,” answered the 


trapper. 

\ yeh that he cut a reed, and tied some moss at 
the end of it. Then he dug into the earth, 
placed the mossed end of the reed in the hole 
and © wy the earth around the reed. He 
waited for a few moments. 

“Do you mean to say that you expect to suck 
water out of that thing?’ the chief asked. 

For answer the trapper put his mouth to the 
end of the reed. He was seen to swallow. 

“Would — like to try it?” he asked. 

With little confidence in the result, the chief of 
the expedition sucked at the reed, and was 
delighted to get an abundant draught of clear, 
pure water, nectar to his parched tongue. 

“Perfect spring water !’”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes; the moss is a good filter,” said the 
trapper. All the men slaked their thirst at the 





THE YOUTH’S 
Camp Idlewild Banquet. 


A few nights ago there gathered in the United States 


| Hotel in Boston a jolly company of boys to, celebrate 
a 


the 6th reunion banquet of “Camp Idlewild. 

This camp is held each summer for twelve weeks on 
an island in Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., and be: e 
of generous gifts it is elaborately quuipped. Charges 
are made sufficient to assure the best things and at- 
tract only the best class of boys. Boating, swimming, 
fishing, mountain-climbing, athletics, and tent life 
with all comforts attract boys from many states. 
Through the kindness of a Boston gentleman a new 
$1500 building is being erected. A beautifully illustrat- 
ed 28-page prospectus may be procured by sending 1c. 
stamp to John M. Dick, B. D., Box 62 ( Back Bay), Boston. 





This Beautiful 


FREE! Gold Watch. 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 

Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Boxing Powder (as perour price 
list). We will ou? goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same to us by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On_receipt of 
Fall Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A. FOLSOM & CO.,192 Hanover 8t., Boston,Mass. 


Save Money 


By having the Horseshoe — 
GOOD LUCK — Circlettes 
in your Shoes. % % wt 


tf YOUR SHOE DEALER OF REPAIRER 
HASN’T THEM, SEND 2-CT. STAMP FOR 


FREE SAMPLE 


—enough for two heels. For 10c. 
we send 50 Circlettes, post-paid. 
SANFORD MFG. CO., 


4 High Street BOSTON. 














Given for selling $12.00 worth of 


Mealine Toilet Soap 
at 25c. per box of 8cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases everybody. Send 4c. in stamps 
for sample cake and further particulars. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 








Puncturoid 


MENDS ALL PUNCTURES 
WHILE YOU RIDE. # # 












COMPANION. 
ROTARY KING WASHER 


makes a revolution and reverses by 
c = 


eu continuous ti g of crank. 
“Vidar teni i> est, best, easiest working washer in 
i the wor er for child to 


operate than washers of old style 

gear are for adul ar tub with 

galvanized castings. Handled exclu- 

sively by agents. Send for circular. 
Live Agents Wanted. 


ROTARY KING MFG. CO., 


Pat. July 14,’%. Westfield, Mass. 





Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 
50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 
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One Pound makes over 
200 Cups. 


Orloff, Sticons: 
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Ceylon and 

Orange Pekoe. ““Snaia"™* |t 
” 

English 

| Koh-i-noor. bilitiis. ft 
« hd 
1 Seal Brand. mf 
$} Most Economical, because |f 
« Purest and Best. 
Soraereervere weve verre. 
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§ Spring Chickens ; 





the pullets to lay when five months old. They 
have the best success who give little chicks 
twice a week in their food a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s 
Powder, 


gradually increasing the dose until the pullets 
come to laying maturity. It prevents diar- 
rhea and leg weakness. They feather better 
and are more vigorous. 


; must be kept healthy and growing if you want 
i 








When hens lay eggs for hatchi i 
in their food every Sher day, SHERIDAN'S 
POWDER; your hens will then keep in good 
condition and lay more fertile eggs. \ 

eg Fin | Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or ; 

by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large \ 
2-lb. can $1.20. cans $5. Express paid. \ 

\ 

I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., ; 
BOSTON, MASS. ( 
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Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 


. 3 
PATENTED » re ae Sizes 


JULY 18, "93. ‘ “ae 5 TO 12 FEET 
MAR. 27, "94. ‘ HIGH. WEIGHT 
DEC. 26, '9. wy. f 42 TO 190 Las. 













mom Lawn Swing 


Rests you when you’re tired. Creates a 
breeze when there isn’t any—cools you 
off. Invigorates when you’re ‘“‘all done 
out.’”? Suitable for lawn or piazza, an 
ornament to any home. 

Hardware and Dept. Stores have Fairfield 


Swings set —— into one and try it, 
you'll buy it on the spot. . . . . . 





dllustrated Catalogue sent free. 


FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., Brunswick, Me. 












in your tes. . . .. 


Makes Old Tires 
as Good as New. 


Guaranteed not to injure 
the tire. Order of Your 
Dealers, or of us, 


$1.00 for two tires. 
id 
When in Boston call 
and examine it. 


ine Vettow Kid,’ PREE 









PUNCTUROID MFG. CO., 482 Boylston St., Boston. 


FACTORY: CHELSEA, MASS. CHICAGO OFFICE: 194 LA SALLE ST. 
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THIS $1.50 VEEDER CYCLOMETER 
as @ premium for selling three d - ed 
Burnishing Cloths at ten cents eac % “Se d 
us your f ress ona 


ni 

ence, and promising to tu) ah y 
ing to make returns prom 

within two weeks, and _ we will forward Rhe 


MERRILL TREBLEHTE COMPANY, 
Veeder Dept. Y, - - Everett, Mass. 




















Absolutely Pure. Delicately Scented. 
THE PERFECTION OF TOILET SOAP. 


Just Like Cream in its Soothing, Healing 
Effect Upon the Skin. 


A BEAUTIFUL 


TRANSPARENT 
WINDOW 
THERMOMETER 


will be = away for 
a limited time only . 


os 
Carefully packed 
with each dozen 
cakes of the soap 


= 


REE. 


Any druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you, but, if 


unable to ol 


ain it for any reason, we will deliver to any 


express office in the United States, all charges paid, a 
package of this soap (one dozen cakes), with Ther- 


mometer, on receipt of $2.00. 


SAMPLE CAKE (full size) FIFTEEN CENTS, Post-paid. 
Address Department Y, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY OF 
Wicuiams’ Cecesrateo SHaving Soaps. 
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Boston, Mass., May 13, 1897. 
Volume 71. Number 19. 
$1.75 a Year. Single copy 5 cents. 


Oni Rete 
Stories by Professors.—No. 3. 


In the Dean’s Rooms 
By Will E. Barlow. 


T was long past midnight on a warm night 

| in the early part of May, in Cambridge, 

England. The lights of the late readers 

in the third court of St. John’s College 

had disappeared one by one, and the great 
court lay in silence. 

Up in an attic window, on the east side of 
the court, with his elbows resting on the deep 
sill and his head between his hands, stood an 
undergraduate, staring out into the empty, 
dark court beneath. Now and then a slice of 
pale moon, gliding out of a bank of clouds, lit 
up the sky and shone faintly over the library 
roof and on the old Norman gateway standing 
out in bold relief against the clouds beyond. 


Brown, up there in the attic window, had | 


stood motionless, watching the moon and the 
douds and the lights of the court, ever since 
ten o’clock. A war was waging between his 
two selves,—well developed, vigorous selves 
they were,—and Brown, as the battle-ground, 
was having an unusually bad time of it. He 
must get the money within a week, he told 
himself again and again. 

“But how? How?” something kept asking. 
And for the hundredth time he remembered 
that the scholarship examination was to be 
held on the next day. There was a possible 
solution of the problem. If he could win the 
scholarship, although the money would not be 
forthcoming immediately, yet his creditor, the 
Jew, could not refuse the security it offered. 

If he could win; but there was Mackay, 
who had beaten him six months ago, and 
Brown knew very well that the same thing 
would happen again. There was more reason 


for it this time. There had been little to | 


choose between them in the last trial, but 
Mackay had been working hard since then, 


and lately Brown—well, that night was a fair | 


example. The undergraduate looked over 
despairingly at the only light still glimmering 
in the court—that in his antagonist’s rooms. 

A few minutes later he started up with an 
excited cry, and crossing the room, turned up 
the iamp and looked down at his clothes. He 
was wearing a gray coat. He paused for a 
minute, seeming to grow calmer, and then, 
exchanging his gray coat for his black “‘amal- 
gamation” blazer, and crushing a soft cap 
down on his head, he slipped a few matches 
into his pocket, buttoned up the coat and 
stepped out on the staircase. 
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lost his sport-key in a spiil on the “upper” 
river, he had climbed up this way and in at the 
| window of his “gyp-room,” or pantry. True, 
that was by daylight, and it was risky enough 
| then, but there was more at stake now. 

| Yes,” he muttered sullenly, “‘it isn’t steal- 
|ing. I’ve got the best right to it. I could 
| easily have beaten Mackay if this wretched 
| Jew affair hadn’t spoiled my work.” And 
| twisting his hands in the ivy, he began to 
| climb. 

| Half-way up, in the angle of the wall, he 
| stopped again. A door had opened beneath 
| him, and a broad band of light shot out across 
| the chapel court. Brown shrank back into 
the ivy and held his breath. Twomen walked 
into the court, the door banged, the light 
vanished, and in a minute Brown heard the 
ring of feet on the flags of the passage leading 
from the court. 

As the student reached up for the iron 
support of the gyp-room window and swung 
himself up to the sill, he 
| glanced up at the catch 
| above. If the window 
|had been fastened his 
climb would have been in 
| vain. It was open, and 
Brown remembered then 
|that Mrs. Mason, the 
| “bedder’”’ in. charge of the 
rooms on this staircase, 
|had a way of keeping 
| her pantries well aired. 
| The undergraduate 
|looked around to the 
right, into the room. All 
| was dark. Either the 
| door opening into the 
main room was closed, or 
there was no light in the 
| study. It was safe for 
‘him to enter the gyp- 
room. 
| Swinging the window 
| back on its rusty hinges, 
| Brown squeezed through 
| the aperture and lowered 
| himself into the pantry. 
Stealing to the door, he 
knelt with his eye to the 
| keyhole for a moment, 
and then, softly lifting 
the latch, he opened the 
| door and looked into the 
study. 
| The dean’s bedroom 
door stood open a few 
| inches, and a slit of light, 
| coming from within, fell 
|on the study floor and 
| across the table. 
| Brown shrank back 
| into the pantry in fright, 
jand dosing the door, 
| stood listening to the 
| bumping of his heart and 
| trying to think. In his 
| alarm the idea of waiting 
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gyp-room. Once outside the window, kneeling 
on the sill, Brown breathed freely again. Ina 
minute he would be down in the court; 
to-morrow he would win the— ‘To-morrow 
| you will steal the scholarship,” rang in his 
ears, and the student stopped short. And for 
the first time that night, his better self won. 
The man’s face flushed with shame as the 
full meaning of his action came home to him. 


| 


In a minute his decision was taken. He would | 


return the paper and take the consequences. 

Crawling back into the gyp-room he dropped 
to the floor and stood listening again. Evi- 
dently the dean had not heard him, for every- 
thing was quiet in the room beyond. 

Brown reéntered the study, walked to the | 
table, thrust the scrap of paper back into the 
basket, and then, as he turned to go, the bed- 
room door swung wide open and the dean, 
half-dressed and carrying the lamp in his left 
hand, stepped into the room. 

The examiner put down the lamp, and stared 


 - 


“> 





“THE DEAN STEPPED INTO THE ROOM.” 





The dean had always liked Brown, and 
indeed, justly. What a pity for such a fine 
fellow, such an oar, such a master of fence, to 
be expelled for a fault which he so thoroughly 
repented—which, indeed, he had hardly com- 
mitted! For Maitland knew that if the affair 


| came to his more severe colleague, the senior 


dean, the boy could hardly escape expulsion. 

“Bat then, there is no reason to let it go to 
Harcott,” he said to himself. ‘The matter is 
certainly within my own jurisdiction. The 
offence against the college has been practically 
removed by the restoration of the paper, and 
the rest is largely a personal affair between 
Brown and myself.” 

The dean remembered that Brown’s univer- 
sity life had been above reproach until then. 
It must have been a hard situation indeed that 
had driven the student to such an action, and 
it would be unjust to judge him without a 
fuller knowledge of the boy’s troubles. No! 
The matter must not go to the senior dean. 

Maitland’s thoughts 
roved back over his own 
undergraduate days, and 
as he remembered his own 
many boyish troubles, a 
feeling of sympathy for 
Brown rose in his heart. 
And then his eyes fell 
on a peculiar ring on the 
little finger of his left 
hand, and his face sof- 
tened again. Many a 
student had had cause 
to be thankful to that 
ring; but although a 
dozen stories were told of 
its meaning, no one knew 
more than that it was 
connected with an untold 
romance in Maitland’s 

v life. 

The dean leaned for- 
ward. “Tell me all about 
it, Brown,” came to his 
lips—but the words were 
left unspoken. A look 
into the boy’s face had 
shown Maitland the utter 
hopelessness of such a 
question just then. He 
himself knew only too 
well how much that old- 
fashioned English reserve 
had to answer for—how 
hard it was to break it 
down. 

The dean sank back dis- 
appointedly. He longed 
to help the boy, but he 
saw that he could do 
nothing without first 
gaining his confidence. 
But how was it to be 
done? 

In his perplexity Mait- 
land stared mechanically 
around the room. The 


Just as Brown closed his outer door and | until the dean retired did not occur to him. | first at Brown and then at the locked and’! single-sticks leaning against the mantelpiece 


softly descended the stairs, Dean Maitland, the 
natural science examiner, and more than that, 
a former stroke of the university boat, sealed 
the bundle of examination papers, and pushing 
his study chair back from the table, arose with 
a sigh of relief and stretched his long, muscular 
arms. “All ready for to-morrow,” he muttered. 

He took up his lamp and walked toward the 
bedroom, kicking the basket of his single-stick 


| He made a step toward the window by which 
| he had entered, and as he did so something 
| said with awful distinctness, “Come, risk it, 
|man! The paper must be on the table, not six 
feet away. You have only to cross the room. 
Don’t stop now. It’s worth while. What if 
you don’t get the money ?” 
He turned back, pushed open the door, and 
| tiptoed over to the study table. In a minute, 


bolted door of his study. “Brown,” he stam- 
| mered, ‘“‘what are you doing here? How did 
you get in?” 

“Through the gyp-room window,” replied | 
the student. “I came to return this paper,” 
he went on, kicking out the basket from | 
beneath the table, and snatching up the} 
questions. 

The dean’s face was a study. “Gyp-room 





aenee: The dean looked down regretfully | by the help of the light from the bedroom, he | window—paper,”’ he repeated, wonderingly. 
ora minute, and then replacing the lamp, he | found the packet, and as he turned it over in | “But how? I don’t understand.” 


caught up the stick, threw himself into position 


| trembling haste his eyes fell on the heavy seal | 


“T stole that paper five minutes ago, and I | 


and made a few passes at an imaginary | with which the envelope was fastened. The was returning it when you came in,” said 


antagonist. 

“Just what I need. Ten minutes of that 
would freshen me up for to-morrow,” he said 
aloud. His friends could never decide whether 
rowing or fencing held the warmer spot in the 
dean’s heart. 

Brown crossed the court, and walking close 
beneath the buildings on the east side of the 
second court, gained the covered passage leading 
into the chapel court. Glancing quickly around 
the deserted square, he turned off to the left 
and climbed a low wall. Then leaning back 
against the ivy on the old building by his side, 
he hesitated. : 

The impulse to go on, however, was too 
strong to be resisted. He knew well enough 
that it was possible to climb into the dean’s 
rooms on this side, for those rooms had once 
been his, and on one occasion, when he had 


blood rushed to his head, and he grasped the 
table for support. He had expected to find 


packet. It was impossible to break the seal 
| without detection. 
Just then some one moved in the bedroom. 


touched the dean’s huge waste-paper basket. 
| The movement in the bedroom ceased, the 
| light returned, and there, topmost in the heap 
of rubbish in the basket, Brown made out the 
dean’s bold handwriting and the heading, | 
“Natural Science Scholarship. May 5th.” 

It was the rough copy of the next day’s 
questions ! 

Crushing the paper into his pocket, the thief 
crawled out, and in two strides regained the | 








the papers loose, and to take one from the | ‘Why did you steal it?’’ he asked, angrily. 


Brown. 
The dean had recovered from his amazement. 


“T had need of the money the scholarship 
would bring.” 
Maitland stared in disgust at his visitor for a 


The light from the door was blotted out. | time, then he asked, abruptly, “But why did | 
Brown instinctively dropped on his knees | you return it then?” 
beneath the table. As he did so his elbow) Brown straightened up and met the dean’s 


eyes proudly. “I have been mad,” he said, | 
slowly, “but I am better now. I shall be 
expelled, of course, but—but—I shall not have 
stolen.” 

The dean sank into an armchair and motioned 
the student to another. He was beginning to 
understand the situation, and the boy’s struggle. 
It is hard to tell what he thought as he sat 
there motionless, his eyes roving from Brown’s 
pale face to the basket and back again. 





caught his eye. He thought for a minute or 
two, and a smile twitched at the corners of his 
mouth and broadened until Brown looked at 
him in wonder. He had a better plan. 

He rose to his feet, and crossing the room, 
took up one of the sticks. ‘“‘Brown,”’ he said, 
offering the handle to the boy, “‘you must fence 
with me.” 

The student took the stick in a stupefied 
way. What could the dean mean? It wasa 
very poor time to choose for a joke. He 
looked up at Maitland, and catching the 
twinkle in his gray eyes, began to think. He 
well knew the dean’s enthusiasm for the 
single-stick—was it possible that he had chosen 
this way to decide? Surely not! And yet 
there he stood, calmly chalking the front of his 
stick and waiting. 

Under any other circumstances, with time 
to think, Brown would have refused. But 


| now, overstrung, almost despairing, he was 


willing to let all hang on the contest. 

“What if I win?” he asked, eagerly. 

The dean shook his head, smiling secretly to 
see how well his plan was working. “I can 
promise nothing. Do your best,” he said. 

Brown rose to his feet, chalked his stick, 
moved the lamp so that the light was equally 
good for both, and taking up his position, 
saluted the dean. The two men knew each 
other well. Brown had rowed behind his 
superior in the May boat, and had tied with 
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him in the race for the Watling Prize Sculls. train drew out, and, as Beilstein’s scowling | try. Then again, I reckon that when the snow | exploit to look at—and tied the block up there. 
countenance faded away, the good-natured | melts next spring the creek will bring down | Next he readjusted the rope, threaded it this 
examiner turned with a satisfied smile on his | 


‘They had had many a bout with the sticks over | 
at Galvin’s School of Arms, and they had never 
decided who was master. 


* And now,” thought Brown, “‘at three o’clock | 


in the morning, here in the dean’s rooms, we are 
going to settle it once for all.’ 

“On guard, sir,’ cried Brown, excitedly. 

The sticks crossed, and almost instantly the 
dean dropped his point, saluting in a surprised 
manner, as the undergraduate’s face flushed with 
triumph. He had put into practice a trick he 
had long been saving up against the dean. 

Dean Maitland brushed the chalk from his 
right elbow, Brown carefully rechalked the front 


of his sword, and the two men again fell into | 


position. 
“the best in two out of three.” 

The dean was more cautious than before, and 
Brown’s attempts to repeat the cut trick were 
warded off, at first somewhat weakly, but after- 
ward, as Maitland grew to understand the cut, 
more easily. Then the dean began to warm to 
the work, and pressed the student strongly. 

Brown, defending himself bravely, but forced 
back inch by inch, stood almost in the bedroom 
doorway. A flake of bark, flying from the 


By a tacit understanding it was to be | 


face, and said to himself, “One scamp less in our | 


old university.” 


<o___—_—_—_— 


MISERY OF MISTRUST 


I will not learn to doubt my kind. 
If man is false a false am 1; 
If on myself I can’t rely, 
Then where shall faith @ foothold find? 
Christian Register. 





— 


Stealing Christopher Creek. 


| In Two Parts.—Part II. 


| 

W of twenty stones, sixty feet below 
us, with the wonder and delight 
which came of suddenly under- 

standing the masterly and yet simple plan 

that David had conceived. What had been so 

mysterious was now plain. If we could succeed 





in blocking the cafion, the waters of the Christo- | 


pher, backing up against the obstacle, would rise 
to flow through the tunnel and so find their way 


dean’s stick, struck the lamp-chimney, and, as | down to the ranch by this natural chan- 
Maitland turned instinctively, he dropped his | nel; but, dear me, what a very large “if” 
sword-arm slightly, and the point of the student’s | that seemed | 


stick flicked sharply against the brass button | 


on his antagonist’s sleeve. 


Maitland saluted, but looked at Brown in a} 
“Of | said David, keeping up his mystery. 
The lamp distracted show you that to-morrow. Dinner is the 


questioning way. ‘‘No, no!” said the boy. 
course that doesn’t count. 
your attention.” 
“Just as you say, 
slightly, and silently admiring the boy. 
“Tt is only fair,” insisted Brown. 


“But how are you going to dam the 
cafion?” asked Paddy. 

“There’s a good deal more to see yet,’ 
“Til 


| next thing to look at. Come along.” 


*” responded Maitland, bowing So we retraced our steps to the Vicar at 


| the top of the pit, and cooked and ate our 
| | dinner, after which David and I set about 


The dean nodded, pushed the lamp farther | cutting fire-wood and carrying it and our 
back on the table, and came to the guard. For | blankets and provisions down to the den. 


five minutes the struggle was a sharp one. Then | 
Maitland’s stick just touched the edge of Brown’s had said, ‘‘you will please go to the 
The touch was so slight that, although | 


sleeve. 
Brown felt the sleeve flick, the dean did not 
observe it. 

The student looked into his antagonist’s eyes, 
and the thought flashed into his head that if he 
acknowledged the cut the score would be “‘one 
all,” and his chances of winning so much fewer. 
The hesitation was only for a second. The 
student stepped back and dropped his point in 
salute. ‘The dean looked at him in surprise. 

“You touched me,” explained Brown. 

“T think not,” replied Maitland. 

Brown walked to the table, tipped up the lamp- 
shade and held out his sword-arm. Both men 
looked at the cloth. In the middle of the fore- 
arm there was a slight chalk-mark, very faint, 
but enough to satisfy the dean. He glanced up 
at Brown’s face. 

“You are very honest,’ he said warmly. 

Brown’s eyes dropped. He remembered how 
nearly he had been dishonest—twice that night. 

The dean’s plan had been to let the boy win, 
believing that the anxiety of the contest would be 
a sufficient punishment, and that, in the revulsion 
of feeling that would follow, ‘the boy would 
impulsively open his heart and talk freely of his 
trouble. But now, lost in approval for this last 
evidence of the boy’s manliness, and half sorry 
for the pain he was inflicting, Maitland looked 
into Brown’s eyes. 


The student’s face was white with anxiety and | 


pain. The dean threw down his stick and seized 
the boy’s hand. 

“Come, Brown. 
sense! I meant this as a punishment for you, 
but I see that you have paid too dearly already. 
That's right. Sit down,” he went on kindly— 
for the boy had dropped into a chair, and sat 
staring at him with a look of great relief stealing 
over his face. “And tell me all about it,” he 
added impulsively. 


The reaction was even more complete and | 


instantaneous than the dean had expected. Brown 
met his sympathetic look confidently, almost 
cheerfully, and before either of them knew 
exactly what had happened the barriers were 
down and the boy was in the midst of his story. 

Maitland drew his chair close up and met the 
student half-way, helping him tactfully over the 
rough places. Brown told of how “debts of 
honor’’ contracted in his first term, before the 
boy had settled down to his work, had led him 
into the hands of a money-lender. His uncle, 
who supplied the funds necessary for his main- 
tenance at Cambridge, was an extremely severe 
man, and Brown had been afraid to tell him of 
the debts. 

The creditor had at first seemed willing to 


extend the loan, at an exorbitant rate of interest, | 


That’s enough of this non- | 


| 


“As for you, Paddy,” Captain David 


foot of the waterfall and 
catch some trout, and get 
back in time to cook them 
for supper.” These in- 
structions Paddy carried 
out in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Bright and early next 
morning we sallied from 
the den, carrying the axe, 
the rope and the two 
pulley-blocks by David’s 
direction. We cdimbed 
to the ridge of the great 
hill on the left side of the 
cafion; for it was on that 
ridge that our engineering 
work was to be carried 
out. 

Its surface, for a hun- 
dred yards back from the 
gable-end which over- 
hung the stream that 
| flowed deep down in the 
narrow of the cafion, was 
composed of bare, smooth 
rock, tilted up at such an 
angle that it was almost 





grass, not a pebble was there upon it. But at the 
point, which was about one hundred yards back 
from the chasm, lay two enormous boulders, and 
| behind these was a mass of earth and gravel. 

It looked as if one of these boulders had 
started to: roll down-hill, when another, very 
much larger,—“big as a church,” was Paddy’s 
description,—had, in turning over, caught the 
first one in such a way as to check the descent of 
both. There they lay—there they had probably 
lain for ages, apparently so near to toppling that 
it seemed one might send them on down the 
slope with a push of the hand; but that, we 
found, was a mistake. 

Piled up behind these rocks was a long, 
V-shaped layer of earth and gravel, some fifteen 
feet in thickness, which extended all the way up 
to the summit of the ridge. It appeared that 
this mass, which had its point down-hill, had 
gradually formed back of the boulders—an 
accumulation of stuff which, but for them, would 
have rolled down the slope and into the cafion 
little by little. But it is quite as likely that the 
boulders had been exposed by the gradual descent 
of earth and gravel from below them. 

Be that as it may, innumerable boulders were 
scattered over the great layer of earth and gravel ; 
a few trees had upgrown on it; and the largest 
of these overshadowed the two balanced rocks. 

Having pointed out these particulars, David 








it is true, until after Brown’s graduation, but for | proceeded to explain to us his plan for building a 
some reason he had lately made frequent and | dam in the cafion. 

imperative demands for payment, accompanying 
them by threats of writing to the student’s uncle. | boulders down the ridge and into the creek. I 


It is not necessary to go into the story in detail. 


| 


“T intend,” said he, “to roll a lot of these 


hope they will check the water enough to back it | ° 


“Why did you not come to me before ?’’ asked | up and send some of it down the tunnel.” 


Maitland, as the student stopped. 

One hour later Brown climbed his attic stairs 
happy and thankful. He had had a sound 
lecturing, but he was safe. 

The next day Maitland saw the money-lender. 


Three days later Mr. Isaac Beilstein, money- | 


lender and pawnbroker, packed his papers and 
boarded a north-bound train. 
that business in Cambridge, though excellent in 
quality, was too dangerous. 


He had decided | 


“Boulders alone won’t back the water enough,” 
said Paddy. 


“Perhaps not. If not, 1 will go up above the | 


dangerous to walk across; and not a blade of | 


masses of grass and rubbish, which will catch on 
the pine boughs and make a tight dam.”’ 

“But it is no use rolling stones down as long | 
as these two great rocks block the way,” said | 
Paddy. “They are right in the road, where | 
everything must come to get into the cafion | 
where it is narrow.” 


“That is what I wanted your help for; to pry | 
“See here,—just come | 


them apart,” said David. 
and look,—here is a crevice which might have | 
been made on purpose to receive the end of a 
lever, and if we can move the lower rock the | 
very least bit it will destroy the balance of both, | 
and away they will go. Now what do you think | 


about it?” 
E stared down the shaft at the cross | 


Our opinion was not only that it could be done, 
but that it should be done, and done at once; so 
without further parley we started off in search of 
a lever. 

It soon appeared that David wanted a much 
longer and heavier lever than we had thought 


necessary, but as he appeared to have thought 
out the whole matter beforehand we submitted, | 


| as usual, to his judgment. He chose a dead, but 
sound, pine-tree thirty feet long and nearly a 


“ HURRAH!” 


















SHOUTED DAVID. 


foot thick at the butt. 
off, and then found we had enough to do in 


hauling it down to the rocks, dragging the butt | 
around so as to bring it into position to hoist into | 


the crevice. 


If dragging it taxed our strength, hoisting it | 


was quite beyond us, tired as we were. But 
David had his own plan for getting the butt into | 
the crevice. He first attached the double-pulley 
to the big end of the lever; then he hooked the | 
single-block to his belt, hung the long rope about | 
his neck and straightway climbed up the big tree 
near by. Then he crawled out upon a high 
branch which projected over the rocks, and tied 
his pulley there. 


Next he fastened the rope to the ring and | 


threw the loose end down to me. By his 
direction I inserted the rope under one wheel of 
the big pulley and cast the end up again to him. 
He threaded it through his pulley, hauled it taut 
and slid down the slack end to the ground. 

With the help of our biock-and-tackle we 
hoisted our big lever pretty easily until the end 


rested upon the large stone that was to serve as | 


afuicrum. Then having transferred the rope to | 

the small end of the beam, David and I, without | 

any great exertion, pulled that up also. 
Meanwhile Paddy, with a stout stick, pried 


the big end into place; and presently it popped | 


into the crevice all of a sudden and stood there of 
itself, cocked up in the air, like a very rough and 
stubby specimen of a mast. 

“So far, so good,” said David. ‘Then he | 
climbed the tree again and brought down the | 
block. 

The three of us now pulled and tugged at the 


rope, which was still attached to the little end of | 


the lever; but our hauling, though it slightly 
bent the lever, had no effect on the obstinate 
rock, which quite refused to budge. It seemed | 


We trimmed the branches | 


_ time twice through the double-pulley, hauled in 


| the slack and slid down the rope to the ground. 


“Now,” said he, “we will try this, and if it 
will not "work, we will bring the Vicar, make a 
| rope harness for him and see what he ean do.” 

But the Vicar’s services were not required. 
Bracing ourselves for a strong pull, and taking 
the time from David, we hauled away at the 
rope with a strength multiplied by the pulleys to 
twelve boy-power. The lever bent; the blocks 
| | squeaked ; there was a grating, grinding sound : 

and then—down we all sat with a jolt! The 
“lever sprang out of the crevice, and the two 
great rocks, turning slowly over, started dow) 
| the bare incline. 

At first their progress was slow, but soon the 
| steepness of the slope imparted to them a 
tremendous impetus; and with a dozen smaller 
rocks in close pursuit, away they went, racing, 
bounding, jostling each other, down the hill: 
leaped from the precipice far out into the caiion, 
and vanished. 

“Hurrah!” shouted David, who still sat upon 
the ground with his arms extended in front of 
him, and the rope grasped tightly in both hands. 

“That is a grand beginning. Now—but 
what time of day is it, I wonder? And 
where is the sun?” 

He might well ask, for the sun had 
vanished behind a heavy cloud, while 
over the hollow between Big Kit and the 
Flagstaff a thick, white mist was coming, 
rolling down the range. 

“We are in for a rain,” said I; “our 
regular September rain, perhaps; and if 
it is, it will most likely last for a whole 


day.”’ 
“Yes,” replied David; “and in that 
ease we had better stop work now. After 


dinner I will get in a good supply of 
fire-wood, and you two can go down to the 
pit and catch a lot of fish; and then it 
may rain if it likes. I don’t think our 
roof is likely to leak, considering that it is 
five hundred feet thick.’ 

So we left the great sloping bed of earth 
and gravel, and the boulders,—which, 
now that the huge obstructions had been 
removed, looked as though they might be 
easily rolled into the chasm,—and set 
about preparations for a rainy day. Sure 
enough, about sunset a chilly rain set in, 
and before dark it had settled into a 
thorough, soaking downpour. 

As it turned out, this rain was to be the 
heaviest ever recorded in that part of the 
country. It continued all through the 
next day; and when we went to bed the 
second night it was still coming down as 
hard and as steadily as ever. 

The Christopher, swollen to thrice its 
ordinary size, was booming and lashing 
very furiously in the Great Pit far below 
us; and we observed that streams of very 
dirty water were falling past the mouth 
of the den from the gable-end of the ridge 
above our heads. It was a cold, damp, 
uncomfortable night; so very soon after 
supper we crept into bed with our 

shirts and trousers on, and were soon fast asleep. 

About three o’cock in the morning we were 
awakened by a rumbling, roaring noise, accom- 
panied by a distinct jarring of the earth, which 
| continued for two or three minutes, and then, 
ceasing suddenly, was followed by an oppressive 
silence. Up I started in wild alarm. 

Our fire was still smoldering on the floor, but 
| the smoke which usually trailed out of the 
mouth of the den in a continuous draft, now 
| appeared to be rolled back upon us, setting us 
all coughing as we sat up in bed to listen to the 
thumping of our seared hearts. 

“What is it?’”? came Paddy’s voice out of the 
darkness. 

“Earthquake?” I suggested, quaking myself. 

“Landslide, I think,” said David, solemnly. 
| “I wonder if it has come down into the caion’ 
| If it has —” 
| Getting out of bed, he walked down the 
| passage to find out if anything was to be seen. 
| The next moment he shouted, “Light the lantern ! 
There is something here. Hurry!” 

Truly there was something there. David had 
run into the branches of a pine-tree which 
| projected into the passage, its roots imbedded in 
|a mass of stones and earth which completely 
| blocked the mouth of the den. 

We were prisoners! There was no escape 
| from the mouth of the den. 

| If ever three boys were frightened, we were 
pees three boys. For half a minute we stood 
there speechless, staring at each others’ white 
faces by the dim light of the lantern. I remem- 
| ber thinking desperately of the light of sunshine 
| on my mother’s face, and that I should never see 
her nor the blessed sun again. 

David was the first to recover. ‘A landslide!” 
he shouted. “The cafion is blocked! The water 
in the pit will be rising fast. Get your shoes: 


fall and cut heaps of pine-boughs—wagon-loads— that all our labor had been wasted, and I said so,| we must run for it down to the pit! Hurry! 
and throw them into the stream, which. will | crossly. 
earry them down and jam them into the | 


crevices.” 
“Or float them over the obstructions, more 
likely,” said I. 


| The water will be into the stairease soon, and 


“Oh, no,” said David; “there is another way | then we shall be done for !” 


y' 
He proceeded to tie a piece of rope around the 
tree several feet from the ground, hooked the | 


| With our shoes in our hands—for we dared not 


waste time in putting them on—we fled, barefoot, 
down the steep incline of the staircase; and how 


David looked a little blank, but said, “Maybe | single-pulley to it, and then, taking the double-| our hearts sank when we heard at the bottom 


Dean Maitland stood on the platform as the! we shall fail, but we needn’t give up before we | block with him, climbed up the lever—a dangerous | the ominous “flip, flip’ of water lapping the sides 
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of the passage. Without pausing for an instant 
to consider how deep or how shallow the water 
might be, we leaped straight into it, and found, to 
our unspeakable relief, that it was as yet but two 
inches deep. Splashing through it in desperate 
haste, we emerged presently into the open air, 
where we stood for a moment with the muddy 
water swirling ort haw — dazed and 
yreath but safe for presen 

oa eed Xe was down there in the emell hours 
of the morning; and, oh, the turbulent winds! 
It seemed as if a multitude of small gales had 
been blown into the pit during the night, and 
were now hurrying up and down and to and fro, 
trying to find a way out again. There was still 
some rain falling, and though we climbed and 
crept as far as we could beneath a projecting 
ledge, these wandering gusts would drive. it in 
upon us every little while, wetting us through 
after a time, and increasing the misery of our 
situation. 

We had contrived to climb up beyond any 
point to which the water could rise before 
morning, but still we were prisoners and ina 
desperate situation. The question which each of 
us had in his mind, but which neither of us had 
courage to put into words, was, “How are we 
going to get out of the pit ?” 

“Well, there’s no good of worrying,” said 
Paddy, quite as if the question had been asked. 

“Not a bit,” answered David. ‘We shall get 
out somehow, but there’s nothing to be done in 
this darkness.” 

So there we crouched, shivering, with the roar 
of the cataract and the “swish” of the stream in 
our ears until, after a long, long time, as it 
seemed, the clouds began to break away; and 
then quite suddenly the blurred rocks assumed 
their familiar shapes, and behold! it was day. 
Never until that moment had I suspected the 
power to cheer that lay in mere light. 

Now we saw the nature of the disaster that 
had befallen us. The ridge, from the gable-end 
all the way to the summit, was bare. The whole 
mass of earth and stones and trees had slid down 
bodily into the cafion, forming a huge embank- 


ment which a hundred men in a hundred years | 


could not dig away. 


Whether we, in overturning the two great 


rocks, had knoeked away the prop which might 
otherwise have kept the mass in place, or 
whether the unprecedented rainfall of the past 
thirty-six hours would have dislodged it, rocks 
and all, in any case, there has never been any 
telling, and at that time we did not bother our 
heads with the question at all. 

We had other things to think of. The 
Christopher was now piling itself up against the 
foot of an impregnable dam ; already an extensive 


and turbulent pool had been formed by the! be undoubtedly a permanency, and the city | 


and to the left at the same time. Now and then 
we slid back several feet as the loose material 
dribbled away from under us; and we were ina 
good deal of fear lest some of the many rocks 
scattered over the surface might come rolling 
down on us. But half an hour’s climb brought 
us on a level with the gutter, five hundred feet 
above the water. 

There the dam, supported to some extent, as I 
suppose, by contact with the rock, became steeper 
thanever. We seemed to be stopped until Paddy, 
who led the way, spread himself out flat upon 
the slope, and, with arms and legs extended, 
worked himself along sideways until, at last, he 
laid hands on the bulging lip of the gutter. 
Creeping over it he sprang to his feet and shouted 
back to us a cheery “All right!” 

David and 1, imitating him, were equally 
successful, and in another two minutes we were 
all standing in safety upon the rim of the pit— 
three very thankful and very dirty boys. Of the 
Vicar there was nothing to be seen. 

We set off at once for the ranch by a short 
cut over the ridge, and found Mrs. Laurie much 
excited by the coming of the 
water. How David did rejoice 
to see it pouring out of the hole 
in the cliff in a voluminous 
stream! We found also, by the 
way, that the Vicar had returned 
the day before, disgusted proba- 
bly with the weather. 

After giving us some break- 
fast and hearing our story, Mrs. 
Laurie sent David off on horse- 
back down the valley to warn 
people that the whole of the 
Christopher was coming, and 
that they must be on the lookout 
for it. As soon as he had gone 
Paddy and I walked over to the 
town, marching to our homes 
through the principal streets— 
hatless, coatless, muddy and tri- 
umphant. 
| As David had predicted, every- 
body who could ride or walk 
went up to the Great Pit to look 
at the dam and to wonder at it; 
and everybody, as he came 
back, stopped to congratulate 
Mrs. Laurie on her good fortune. 
They had good reason to do 
| 80, too. 
| The town of Christopher had 
| always lacked a plentiful supply 
of good water. Now it has one. 

For the city engineer, having 
| examined the dam, reported it to 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Then when every one laughed, she had colored 
| with childish awkwardness, which in no way 
| detracted from her loyal pride in home. 

To-day, though spring pulsed in bluebird flut- | 
ing, showed in bursting foliage and lent its thrill 
to the very air, there was about the place a lone- 
liness that fell upon Lucy’s heart as heavily as 
clods had fallen upon her mother’s coffin while 
she and ’Lijah clung to each other beside an 
open grave. The drawn curtains at shutterless 
windows, the many tracks of wheels and hoofs 
upon the soft sward before the house brought 
tears to her eyes and a white line around ’ Lijah’s 
mouth as they were driven up to the gate. 

This home-coming with none to meet was 
harder than had been the funeral, with its sermon 
upon the dead woman’s piety and patience 
through long illness, the crowd of pitying faces, 
the slow jolt of procession to the cemetery. 

As the twins dismounted from the old-fashioned, | 
two-seated carriage, the neighbor who had offered 
his services as driver attempted some simple 
expression of sympathy. “*Twon’t seem so hard 
after a while. You won't miss her so much.” 








A SURPRISE FOR LUCY. 


- 


Then, the two young faces telling him he had 


stoppage of the swollen creek; the staircase | bought the widow’s water rights at such a price blundered, he mumbled something about his Sue 
entrance was full of water; and a lively stream | as not only enabled her to live at ease in future, | coming real often to see them and it being most 
was pouring into the tunnel. No one could ever | but gave her the means of sending David to a | milking-time, and so drove hastily away. 


again see the cross of twenty stones! 

“Well,” said David, after he had stood for a 
long time with his hands deep in his pockets, 
considering the matter ; ‘our case looks desperate, 
but I don’t think it really is. People will soon 
discover that the Christopher has stopped run- 
ning, and that the water is coming down by way 
of mother’s ranch, and everybody who can do so 
will be hurrying up to see what the matter is. 
Of course, when they find that we are down 
here, they will rig up a windlass on the rim of 
the pit and hoist us out.” 

“All very fine,” said Paddy, “but it may be a 
day—two, perhaps—before they find out where 
the stoppage is; so I propose that we try to get 
out by ourselves. J think we can. You see the 
landslide has buried the den and about half the 
gutter. Well, if we can swim to the foot of 
the dam, and then climb up that embankment 
to the top, we can crawl into the gutter and get 
out. What do you say?” 

“The water is swirling at the embankment 
pretty badly, but I believe we can do it, Paddy,” 
said David. “And I'll go first.” 

“No, you won’t—I’m the best swimmer,” said 
I; and it was agreed to be reasonable that the 
best swimmer should go first. 

How cold the water was; and how strong the 
eddies were! Several times they twisted me 
around, and despite all my efforts made me face 
the wrong way. When, by hard swimming, I 
came at length close to the bank, the swirl of the 
water carried me past. Then another rush of 
water swept me right back again to within reach 
of the dam, and into the soft, sloping wet soil I 
dug my fingers. 

But do what I would the powerful stream 
(dragged me along, and all my clutching at the 
bank merely resulted in my leaving claw-marks 
at sundry places a little above the water. But 
fortunately my hands came presently against a 
large stick imbedded in the soil, and by grasping 
this, and at the same time driving my toes into the 
mud, T succeeded at last in climbing up and out. 

Paddy came next, with David close behind 


him. ‘They had learned something by watching | 


my progress; they saw when I had escaped, 
and soon came sweeping past the stick, which, 
however, they could not see, as it did not pro- 
trude. Paddy would have been swept past it 
if 1 had not grabbed him by the hair and shirt 
and hauled him ashore. David, as he in turn 


came by, seized Paddy by the ankle and climbed | have just a splendid view from our back door! | 


up beside us, 


good engineering school; which had always | 


been his and her ambition. 

All this, as I said, happened ten years ago, 
and David is now an engineer noted for boldness 
|of ideas and for thoroughness in carrying them 
; out. He told me a few months ago, however, 


audacious and so astoundingly successful as that 
first one, when he and Paddy and I—and Dame 
Nature—built the great dam in the cafion of the 
Christopher. Siprorp F. Hamp. 


———_—_~¢e—_— 


Mother’s Stone. 


‘ 
HE house was little and low and old, and 
clung to the hillside like a gray lichen set 
among the tender green of leafing apple- 
trees. A flagged walk led from gate to 
front doorstep, which was cut in a half-cirele. 


tulips, and near them were stout red spears 


and lichen-like as the house, were in repair. 


| when he died three years before, had left in 
| shape the little farm to which he and his wife 


and love and hope, and from which they had 
wrested a living for themselves and their two 


either side, and shut in by near woodlands; but 
Roger Sherman was too busy with clearing off 


planting and reaping, to care much for neighbors. 

His wife always had more than enough to do. 
As for the twins, ’Lijah and Lucey, they felt that 
no other spot in all the world could compare 
with this secluded farm, where in the pastures 
bracken and hardhack and goldenrod grew more 
generously than white clover. 

Had one suggested loneliness in connection 
| with the place, the twins would have been indig- 
|nant. The mile and a half along which they 
| raced, with tin dinner-pail in hand, was not far 
| for their sturdy feet to carry them to school; the 
‘two-mile drive to church only made Sunday 
| seem more like a holiday; and when a visitor 
mentioned lack of view, Lucy exclaimed, “We 





| We can see the meeting-house spire, and the roof 


| that he is sure he will never have the chance | 
to undertake an engineering work at once so | 


On each side of it were blossomed crocuses and | 
which would develop into peonies. The yard | 
was free from litter, and the outbuildings, gray | 

Roger Sherman was an orderly man, who, | 
had brought the energy of newly wedded youth | 


children. The place was a mile from houses on | 


brush and digging up stone, with plowing and | 


*Lijah shut the gate and walked behind his 
| Sister to the back door. As he took the key 
| from his pocket he turned, and his eyes followed 
hers. The modest stones of the cemetery 
| gleamed in the reddening sunlight—one preten- 
tious shaft of polished Scotch granite lifting close 
to a spot of fresh earth, beside which was a grave 
grown yreen several springs ago and marked by 
a simple slab. 

“We can count the stones,” said Lucy. But 
the little girl who once so proudly stated this 
was not speaking now ; instead it was a woman 
of fifteen, upon whose slender shoulders rested 
the burden of keeping home what it had been, 
and in whose ears the words, “Dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes,” rang less knell-like because of 
this sense of nearness to one beloved in looking 
at the little graveyard. 

’*Lijah, responding to the same deep feeling, 
only nodded. He was never so quick of words 
as his sister, and his more nervous nature was 
| making all those white stones sway and smite 
together as he looked. He drew the back of one 
rough hand across his eyes. “She’s going to 
have a big stone,” he said, and Lucy moved to 
lean against him a moment before entering the 
| rooms which still spoke of a departed presence. 

When one purpose becomes dominant, all else 
dwindles until life is set to a single note. So to 
’Lijah and Lucy the summer brought only plan- 
ning and working for a memorial to set above 
their mother’s grave. Fall slipped away; winter 
winds blew; spring burst into blossom — the 
seasons went their round again, and the second 
anniversary of their mother’s death found them 
planning and working still. 

The two years had been hard years. Long, 
| early droughts had stunted the corn, and long, 
| late rains had caused potato-rot ; rye had blasted, 
| and hay was light. The twins could reckon but 
| twenty-five dollars as their savings. 

**But we’ve paid the doctor’s bill and funeral 
expenses, you know, ’Lijah. And these have 
| been such bad years! Things are looking up 
/now. Why, we’ve fifty chickens already, and 
the yearlings are engaged at a good price. Oh 
yes, we’ll do ever so much better this year.” 

| She put her hand on his shoulder. Their 
| mother had bidden, “Keep up his spirits, Lucey. 
| Don’t let him get downhearted as his father did. 
It will be ’Lijah’s ruin if he looks on the dark 
side.”’ 
Remembering their father’s last few weeks of 
intense melancholy, Lucy shrank at the shadow 





After standing for a minute to drip, we began | of the minister’s barn, and the graveyard over on | which every month had seemed to deepen on 


to climb up the dam, working our way upward 





| the hill so plain that we can count the stones !’’ 


*Lijah’s face. He was growing fast—so fast that 
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he had stretched to six feet and left Luey far 
behind, she being a small, dimpled contrast to 
his loose- jointed gauntness. Yet despite his 
inches, he was only a boy of seventeen, often 
needing older help and encouragement, wearing 
under too much work and no play—for he turned 
with pathetic resolution from such merrymakings 
as the country town afforded. 

Lucy, too, saw little of young company. She 
had a girl’s consciousness of her shabby gowns; 
and then ’Lijah seemed happiest when she sat at 
home beside him, planning what kind of stone 
they should get. Saving for this had taken such 
hold upon his mind that suggestion of needed 
articles moved him to irritability, so their 
clothing and such household stuff as showed too 
much wear, she darned and patched with infinite 
patience rather than bring on the despondency 
which alarmed her. 

He would be his old self again when the stone 
was set, she assured her sometimes sorely tried 
heart, but her courage was near failing on this 
anniversary as she watched him finger the little 
pile of money that represented two years of 
pinching economies. 

How old and worn looked the 
face which should have been 
aglow with boyishness! She 
choked down a longing for a 
mother’s shoulder to ery on. 
She must not let ’Lijah give up 
hoping! 

“We'll surely get the big stone 
this year, ’Lijah. Perhaps we 
may have it up by fall. When 
we go to Mercer we’ll stop ata 
stonecutter’s and see what he 
has.”’ 

Her smile was so cheery that 
its reflection shone in his eyes as 
he looked at her. So she sang 
about her work indoors while 
he followed the plow on the side 
hill, and the blessed awakening 
of spring life stirred in the hearts 
of both. 

This happier mood held him 
until they rode into Mercer atop 
of a loaded market-wagon. Since 
their mother’s death Lucy had 
accompanied him on the weekly 
trips to sell farm produce, her 
bright face and quick speech 
having secured a line of customers 
who gave good patronage to 
these young peddlers, who 
always brought fresh eggs and 
sweet butter and the nicest of 
vegetables. To-day every one 
had a smile for the girl in the broken sailor hat 
and old black dress, and Lucy responded to the 
smiles as a flower opens to the sun, unknowing 
that she drew all this heart cheer by her over- 
brimming sweetness. 

“Yes, Mrs. McElroy, 1 am in a hurry,” she 
answered their last customer. “We're going to 
a stone-cutter’s to see what wé want for mother’s 
grave. We've not quite money enough yet, but 
if we get the whole fifty dollars by fall, that will 
be a good time to have a stone set. Don’t you 
think so?’ 

Mrs. McElroy nodded. 

“Fifty dollars seems a good deal to pay when 
money comes hard, but ’Lijah has set his heart 
on a big stone. 1 shall be glad when it’s off his 
mind—he gets so blue with worrying about it. 
And our mother deserves a real nice monument. 
Perhaps it will seem more as if she was with us 
when we ean see her stone.” 

“After she spoke like that I couldn’t tell her 
how little fifty dollars would do,” said Mrs. 
McElroy, in repeating the talk. “Dear child! 
it will just have to come to her in what way it 
does.”’ 

It came to her as she went about the shop of 
the marble-worker. Before the figure of an 
angel cut from white stone she and ’Lijah 
paused, speechless with admiration. Never had 
they seen anything so beautiful as this winged 
being, with one delicate hand pointing upward, 
and the other holding out a crown upon which 
was lettered, “And He shall give them a crown 
of life.” 

The care-drawn lines on ’Ejijah’s forehead 
smoothed as he looked, and tears of rapture 
stood in Lucy’s eyes. ‘To both came a vision of 
this angel countenance turned ever toward them 
from a little country burying-ground. 

The proprietor of the place noted possible 
custom in their expression, and said, “Pretty, 
isn’t it? A new design made to our order. 
Fifteen hundred dollars.” 

The two young faces stared at each other in a 
pallor of fright. The price of their farm for a 
monument ! 


The man talked on in a brisk, business-like © 


tone: “Here’s one—this broken shaft—for one 
thousand dollars. These here run from eight to 
one hundred. All nice stones. We'll set one 
whenever you like.” 

Lucy struggled back to speech. 
you for fifty dollars?” 

“For fifty dollars? These.” He indicated 
some small, plain stones. “And yonder is one 
for twenty. Shall I take your order?” 

Lacy shook her head, and hurried to where 
’Lijah was unhitching the horse. Some girls of 
her own age turned in passing and looked after 
her. “Isn’t she pretty, though! But what a 
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dress! It might have come out of the ark!” 
They laughed with the cruel thoughtlessness of 
their teens. 

Frogs chanted from roadside pools and whip- 
poorwills called among the woods as brother and 
sister drove silently along the familiar roads. 
The westering sun made shadows across fields, 
and hung redly toward the horizon when they 
turned in at the home gate. By the barn-yard 
wall cows stood lowing; Lucy’s cosset lamb 
tugged at its rope and bleated; a flock of clam- 
orous chickens ran from their coops. A sense 
of relief in the waiting of these accustomed duties 
prompted the girl to say some cheering things, 
but the set hopelessness of ’ Lijah’s eyes and lips 
forbade. She should die if he kept looking like 
that, she told herself, and only fear of deepening 
his trouble held back her tears. 

While they sat at table under pretence of 
eating supper there was sound of wheels. Lucy 
answered a rap, and turned to ’ Lijah as the man 
asked to stop overnight. His name was Bur- 
chard, he said, and in driving through that 
section of the country to look up timber, he had 
found himself belated. He would pay liberally 
for accommodations. 

When he and ’ Lijah came in from stabling the 
horse, Lucy saw by the lamplight that he was 
young and fair, with an irresistibly merry smile. 
He was saying something and laughing, and 
*Lijah laughed—a hollow echo of a laugh it 
might be, but Lucy’s heart lightened as she 
heard it, and she met the young man’s. glance 
with a stirring of pleasure in this contact with 
new life. 

It is hard to be always miserable at seventeen, 
and before the evening ended Lucy was talking 
with such sparkle as she would have thought 
impossible a while before. To ’Lijah came the 
speech of the careless girl at Mercer that he had 
but dully noted at the time: “‘Isn’t she pretty, 
though? But what a dress! It might have 
come out of the ark !”” 

He wondered if Lucy had heard it; and he 
saw now that the dress was shabby and old- 
fashioned indeed. Why, she had bought nothing 
new since mother died, and her wardrobe before 
that had been scanty, even for a growing girl. 
Yes, she was pretty. Horace Burchard looked 
at her as though he thought as much. 

“Don’t you find it lonely here?” he was 
asking. 

“Oh no!” 

“Well, not lonely, perhaps, as it is your home. 
But doesn’t the time pass slowly ?” 

“It doesn’t always pass as | should like.” 

*Lijah listened in amaze as the two talked. 
What was Lucy saying? That she loved music? 
That she wished she had a melodeon? That 
she should like to attend a picnic across the 
river? 

He suddenly realized that he did not know 
this sister who had been so unselfishly planning 
and working and settling into an unyouthful 
youth. 

With the nerve tension of two years snapped 
by the shock of late disappointment, his mind 
had lost its morbid fixedness of purpose, and was 
opening to more healthful thoughts. What kind 
of memorial would that patient mother like best, 
after all? Would a carven angel above her 
grave make her long sleep the sweeter ? 

As Lucy sat on the bars in the next evening’s 
twilight watching him milk, ’Lijah told her that 
Burchard had bought the timber on one of their 
wood-lots for a hundred dollars, and their guar- 
dian had authorized the transaction. 

“A hundred dollars? He didn’t!’ she con- 
tradicted, joyfully. “O ’Lijah, now you can 
get —’”’ She paused with started recollection of 
their visit to the monument works. 

He finished the sentence: “Can get the stone? 
Yes. A hundred and twenty-five dollars will 
buy a real pretty one. If I’d known the prices, 
I shouldn’t have thought to do se much for 
fifty.” 

A load of care slipped from Lucy’s shoulders. 
He had not spoken with such a happy ring in 
his voice since their mother died. She was too 
glad of his new content to care that he refused to 
take her when next he went to Mercer. 

On the later day, when he asked that she go 
with him to the cemetery, he watched her face 
as she moved along the path to where the 
unmarked grave had been, and there, beside 
their father’s simple stone, was another, precisely 
similar, with “In Memoriam” cut above the 
name and dates. 

“Do you like it?” ’Lijah asked. 

“Better than anything else. And she would, 
too, for it is his stone over again.” 

They felt a dearer bond between them as they 
drove home together. 

“It didn’t take all the money,” said ’Lijah. 
“It was twenty-five dollars with the lettering. I 
put some money in the bank. The rest is in the 
kitchen, I guess.” 

“Why, ’Lijah! 
broken in?” 

He smiled a broad smile at her alarm. ‘They 
couldn’t have carried off much of the money if 
they had. It’s mostly heavy. And I didn’t 
leave it there; one of the neighbors fetched it 
while we were in the cemetery.” 

What could he mean? She paused in the 
doorway. Before her stood a new melodeon; 
across it' hung a dress pattern of soft gray 
stuff and some rose-pink muslin. Against this 
background was what seemed to Lucy the most 
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wonderful arrangement of ribbon, lace and 
flowers that could be called a hat. 

“> Lijah ” 

Then ’Lijah was patting her on the back as if 
she was in danger of strangulation, and saying 
that he wouldn’t ery. 

“It seems so much to spend just for me! But 
I shall enjoy the melodeon so—and everything! 
What made you do it, ’Lijah ?”’ 

’Lijah looked away to where two simple slabs 
stood side by side. Behind them the western 
sky glowed golden as if the gates of heaven had 


opened. 
“T thought mother’d like her big stone best 
this way,” he said. 
Mary CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 
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COMPENSATION. 


One loving word from tongue or pen, 
To lift our lives above their sighing, 
Is worth a world of weeping when 
Our lips are hushed beyond replying. 
Charles H. Crandall. 
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The New York Police Force. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. 
NDER the old sys- 


was the football of politics 
and a mighty engine of 
corruption, when it was 
managed by unscrupulous 
politicians in their own 
interests, and was used as 
much to blackmail crim- 
inals as to hunt down 
crime, [ could hardly have 
advised any honest man to 
enter the force; but just as 
long as the present system of honest administra- 
tion prevails, the force will be a good one, 
and one in which an honest and able man can 
rise to a very high position. 

Most people do not understand the opportu- 
nities offered to an able man by a career in the 
New York police. In the first place, the police 
foree gives a chance which is but rare nowadays ; 
that is, a chance for a man to display the heroic 
qualities which we all admire, and must admire 
as long as we ourselves preserve the virile 
qualities that have made our race great—courage, 
daring, readiness to risk life and limb in the 
performance of duty. These three qualities are 
continually called into exercise by the career of a 
New York police officer. 

He must, as a mere matter of business, 
continually face the toughs and dangerous 
criminals. At times he has the chance to save 
life by rescuing persons from drowning, from a 
burning building or a runaway 
team. In other words, he has ‘3a 
to show, very much as a fireman ix 
has to show, those qualities of 
hardihood and physical address 
which we admire in a soldier. 

The admiration thus called 
forth is amply justified. We 
ought, as a people, to admire 
courage and physical hardihood. 
The race which does not practise 
the great soldierly virtues never 
can succeed. We must be moral, 
we must be straight and decent ; 
but we must also be strong, if we 
are to be a great people. 

No amount of cultivation or 
refinement, and not even moral- 
ity, can atone for the deficiency 
of the fighting qualities — the 





A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


qualities which enable man to face his foes, | among great bankers and merchants and lawyers 


whether these foes be human or elemental. 

Of course courage and strength, if given to a 
brute, only make his brutality more dangerous, 
and the greater the courage and the greater the 
strength of a bad man, the more he is to be 
dreaded, and the more relentlessly he should be 
warred against. But it remains true that a good 
man without courage and strength, a good man 
who lacks the robust and healthy qualities, 
cannot begin to be of as much use in the world 
as he would be if he had them. All of our 
teachers and preachers of virtue should keep this 
in mind, and should try to educate our young 
men to the understanding that they must be 
manly as well as moral. 


The Best Kind of a Policeman. 


A hardy and adventurous spirit can always 
find a certain outlet for his energies in the New 
York police department ; and it seems to me that 
this department could be well utilized in disposing 
of men who, if we had a war, would make good 
soldiers, but who in time of peace are rather 
wasted on ordinary trades. Of course a good 
policeman, like a good soldier, must be sober, 
steady, temperate and obedient; but to be the 
best kind of policeman he must have a little of 
the daredevil in him, too. 

The average mechanic or clerk of the class 
that should furnish the bulk of the applicants 
for the police department earns from six hundred 
to one thousand dollars a year. The policeman 
in New York earns much more. After he has 
served his novitiate on the force he receives 
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fourteen hundred dollars a year, and even if he 
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Next to this, the officer must be of sound 


never becomes anything more than an ordinary | physique. He must be five feet eight inches in 
patrolman, at the end of twenty-five years he is | height at the lowest. He must be sound in wind 


retired on a pension of seven hundred dollars. 
In other words, after working twenty-five 
years at very nearly double the salary which he 


and limb, without a defect of any kind, able to 


hold his own in a rough-and-tumble fight, and 
to hammer down obstacles. Accordingly, the 


would probably make outside, he is retired on a | applicant is put through a very severe physical 
pension equivalent to just about what this | and medical examination. 


outside salary would have been, at the very time | 
he is getting old, and when, if he had not been , 
in the police force, he 
would have begun to 
find it a little difficult 
to get the salary. 

Nor is this all. He 
is well off, even if he 
never rises beyond the 
grade of patrolman; 
but he has many 
chances of promotion, 
and there are within 
his reach some great 
prizes. The first grade 
of promotion is to 
roundsman. This in- 
creases his salary by 
one hundred dollars, 
and gives him com- 
mand over his fellows. 

The roundsman is 


on him the discipline 

of the patrolmen largely depends. Ile must hold 

his men toa severe accountability, and in return 

he is held to a severe accountability by his | 
superior officers. When a man has become | 
roundsman he has already put his head up above 
the general level. He is a man of some impor- | 
tance, occupying a position of trust and responsi- 
bility, who is accustomed both to obey and to 
command. 

The next grade above is that of sergeant. 
Above this comes the police captain. The police 
captain earns twenty-seven hundred dollars a 
year. He isaman whose influence and whose 
responsibility are both alike great. The preserva- 
tion of life and order in his district largely 
depends upon him. He is distinctly one of the 
men of note in that part of the city where he 
resides. 


The Chief of Police. 


A man who becomes a police captain can say 
very emphatically that he has accomplished 
something in life. His duties are as arduous, his 
responsibilities as great, as those of the colonel of 
an average regiment in time of war; and it is 
not too much to say that the average police 
captain who is fit for the position has qualities of 
heart and head which would fit him, under proper 
training, to command a regiment with credit. 

Above the captains come the inspectors, and 
then the head, the chief of police, 
who receives a salary of six 
thousand dollars a year. The 
whole foree of four thousand 





RESCUE FROM DROWNING. 





policemen is under him—a com- | 
mand larger than that of the) 
average brigadier-general, and a | 
command far more important | 
than many brigadier - generals | 
hold during all their lives. 

On his shoulders rests no 
small part of the task of protect- | 
ing the orderly, and warring | 
against the disorderly, classes in 
a city of nearly two million 
inhabitants. He is one of the 
men of mark in the city. He is 
a man of great power and of | 
much consequence. In influence 
and weight he ranks well up 


and railroad presidents, and they are all glad to 
be on good terms with him and to assist him, 
and to get him to assist them in return. 





Now, exactly as in the days of Napoleon, 


when every French soldier was said to carry in | 


his knapsack the baton of a marshal, 
so, under a clean and honest adminis- 
tration of the New York police force, 
every patrolman has before him the 
chance of some day being chief; so that 
every patrolman has not only his excel- 
lent position in the present, but he has 
always before him the chance that he 
will rise to be one of the men of mark 
in the city. 

In addition to this, he has opportuni- 
ties for advancement on other lines. 
Thus, if he has detective capacity, he 
will probably be put in the detective 
bureau. Here is a life of extraordinary 
interest, and if he does something 
brilliant he can make a great name for 
himself. 

Such are the rewards and prizes of 
the life. In return, the city necessarily 
demands a very high grade of quality 


among the police. First and foremost, we demand | 


men of good character, as a matter of course. | 





Finally, he must be quick and intelligent, 
possessing at least such an education as he 
would have if he attended one of the 
public schools. The mental examination 
is framed to test him on such points. 

If he passes all of these examinations 
as to character and bodily and mental! 
development successfully, under the 
present rule, he is appointed and holds 
his position without regard to his politics 
or religion, or to whether he has or has 
not any influential friends. 

Perhaps I can givea better idea of what 
a policeman can do and ought to do, and 
of the dangers to which he is either sub- 
jected or subjects himself, by a few exam- 
ples, than in any other way. 

First of all, to take the least pleasant 
side of the subject, I shall speak of the 
temptations and dangers which beset a 
police officer. He deals largely with 
criminals and with the men, to be found 
in every great city, who lead vicious lives 
and wish the police to connive at or 
favor their viciousness. 

A gambler or a saloon-keeper who wants to 
violate the law would like to be protected by the 
police in so violating it. Accordingly, he is 
ready to pay blackmail, and it was this blackmail 
which, before the present administration took 
office, spread a festering corruption throughout 
the whole force. We have, however, practically 
rooted it out, exactly as we rooted out the old 
system by which men paid money for promotions 
or got them through political influence, and 
substituted a system of appointing and promoting 
men purely on their merits. 

Nowadays the average policeman is not corrupt ; 
he is in no danger from corruption in the depart- 
ment. His troubles arise from growing lax in 
his duties or trying to shirk work, or, in especial, 
from drinking. 

Any man, policeman or not, who becomes a 
drunkard is useless to society at large, and a 
eurse both to himself and family; but a police- 
man has to do work for which drunkenness is 
a complete disqualification. Accordingly, the 
board is severe upon men who become intoxicated 
even to only a very slight degree. 

Sometimes on a cold night, when alone on his 
beat, it is a great temptation for a policeman to 
leave it and get warm inside a saloon. A 
policeman who yields to this temptation is gone. 
He may escape two or three times, but sooner or 
later he is found out, and then is either fined 
heavily or dismissed from the force. 

A policeman who shirks work or gets drunk 
may not be a brutal man; but there are some 
men who, because they are vested with authority, 
like to misuse it. These are the men who in the 
past have so often clubbed or abused innocent 
citizens in New York. To this the present 
board put a complete stop. Every respectable 
citizen can now count upon being treated with 
courtesy by the police. 


Acts of Bravery. 


The board has not the slightest sympathy for 
toughs and law-breakers. If a rowdy gets into a 
controversy with the police the board is delighted 
to see him suffer, and if a policeman is attacked 
we are delighted to have him use his club in 
self-defence and to administer a severe thrashing 
to the man who has attacked him or has 
interfered with him in the discharge of his duty. 
But if he in any way interferes with or 
mishandles a law-abiding citizen, he is certain to 
be severely punished if the offence is found out. 

Now let me turn to a pleasanter side of the 
subject, and show by examples taken almost at 
random how an officer 
can distinguish himself 
by serving as a police- 
man, and can thus win 
his promotion. I shall 
purposely take only 
what has occurred 
within the last year, 
during my own term of 
office. 

Shortly after I be 
came president of the 
New York police force 
my attention was at- 
tracted by a clipping 
from a paper describing 
how one of our rounds- 
men had saved a womal) 
from drowning. I imme- 
diately summoned the 
man before me. He 
came ; a soldierly-looking, white-headed, erect old 
fellow, who had been twenty-one years on the 


BRAVERY AT A FIRE. 


Under the old, corrupt administration the | force and was a veteran of the Civil War. 


whole force was plunged into an abyss of black- | 
mailing and bribery and extortion ; but while the 


principles put in execution by the present board 
stay in existence, honesty, like courage, will be | 


I found that he had for a long time been 
stationed on the river front, being an excellent 
swimmer, and that he had saved no less than 
twenty-five people from death by drowning. He 


considered an indispensable attribute of every | had many medals, gold, silver and bronze, give 
member of the force, from highest to lowest. | him by life-saving societies and by the police 
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department, and two granted him by a special 
act of Congress on behalf of the national govern- 
ment. The man’s career was without a blemish. 
He had been sober, industrious and faithful in 
his duties. We felt he had earned his promotion, 
and we made him sergeant. 

Another ease was that of a patrolman who 
performed a deed of signal bravery at a fire. He 
reached the seene before the fire-engines came. 
‘The flames had already cut off a woman and two 
children. However, he dashed through the fire, 
ran up the stifling, smoke-shrouded stairs, got 
the woman and both children, burst open a 
window, and climbed along a gutter to the roof 
of a neighboring house. He made the journey 
three times and rescued all three persons. 

This man had two or three serious blemishes 
on his past record, but we finally promoted him, 
after having kept him waiting a sufficient length 
of time to impress him with the fact that 
gallantry could not atone for bad discipline, and 
that he must combine both qualities if he wished 
to win his spurs or to retain them. : 

Much of the most important part of a police- 
man’s duty is to control and keep in order the 
turbulent portion of the population. Sometimes 
he has to deal merely with individual criminals. 
Sometimes he has to deal with mobs, as in a 
strike or railway riot. 

In one instance we promoted a man chiefly 
because of an act which showed courage, physical 
prowess and strong sense of duty combined. 
One night he surprised three desperate characters, 
all ex-convicts, in the act of highway robbery. 
He attacked them at once, and for a moment or 
two there was a regular pitched fight. 

His left hand was broken by a blow from a 
bludgeon, and one of the highwaymen escaped ; 
but he knocked down both of the others, took 
them to the station, and they were afterward 
sent to Sing Sing. He himself went round toa 
hospital and had his broken hand put in a 
plaster cast. 

He had a perfect right to stay off duty until 
his hand recovered, which would not have been 
within three or four weeks, but instead of doing 
so he returned at once to his precinct and 
resumed his work, never taking so much as a 
day off. There had not been a complaint of 
any kind against him, and he was promoted 
forthwith. 


Nipping a Riot in the Bud. 


As an example of what a policeman can do by 
a combination of head-work and courage take 
another roundsman. There was a strike and 
much rioting in his district. He was told to take 
six men and keep a certain line of railroad open. 

The mob had reached a point where it was 
sullen and dangerous, and finding this to be the 
case the roundsman promptly took decisive 
measures, charged it, clubbing right and left, and 
without giving it a moment’s chance to rally 
drove it in headlong flight, and kept the whole 
railroad line clear. He had won his promotion 
to a sergeantey by a deed which was military in 
its efficiency. 

For another variety of work take the following. 
One day while one of our officers was returning 
home in plain clothes, his tour of duty for the day 
being ended, he noticed two men whose actions 
struck him as suspicious. 

Very many officers, when their day off comes, 
are so anxious to see their families and to enjoy 
a little leisure that they will not, if they can avoid 
it, do police duty or arrest anybody. But this 
patrolman was of another stamp. He followed 
the two men at a distance, they thinking him 
merely a citizen, and finally observed them receive 
from a confederate a bag which he was convinced 
contained burglars’ tools. 

Watching his chance later, he suddenly seized 
and arrested them. They proved to be well- 
known burglars who were wanted because of the 
crimes they had committed. 

This started us to look up the officer’s record, 
and we found that he had a real genius for 
detecting and arresting criminals, possessing not 
only keen intelligence, but much nerve. 

With one final example I shall close, choosing 
this example to show how a man can raise 
himself by doing a little more than his duty. 

One night one of our patrolmen saw a man 
leap out of the window of a house and run down 
the street. He, of course, promptly chased him. 
he man wasa burglar, and armed. The officer, 
however, went after him, and was overtaking 
him when they came to Park Avenue, underneath 
which is the tunnel through which run the trains 
of the New York Central Railroad. There are 
many big openings in the top of this tunnel, and 
through one of these the burglar plunged. 

It was a long leap, and there was danger from 
the trains underneath, but a man whose liberty 
'S at stake will take a heavy risk. The patrol- 
man was following after. He was inspired by 
nothing but duty. His liberty was not at stake, 
and he could not have been punished or repri- 
manded for failing to risk his neck by jumping 
into the tunnel. Nevertheless, jump he did. 

The burglar had the wind knocked out of him 
by the jump. The patrolman, more skilful or 
lucky in jumping, got off scot-free, seized his 
prisoner, brought him in, and thereby earned his 
promotion. 

Promotion to the higher ranks must be won not 
merely by courage, honesty and alertness, but by 
the display of executive capacity of no mean 
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order. So long as the present conditions continue, 
the police force of New York ought to offer an 
attractive field to any young man who is poor, 
who wishes to obtain a good salary for life, and | 
at the same time to have before him a career in | 
which, if he possesses the requisite courage and 
ability, he may raise himself to very high position. 





Up a Tree. 





HE man who has a moose-head in his 
house must expect cross-questioning from | 
every one who sees it, and the head which | 
I possess is such a fine one, is so big and | 


fierce and sullen, that rather than talk so much, | ground carefully. My rifle leaned against a tree | 
it seems easier to write the story out, and refer | 


future questioners to the files of the Youth’s 
Companion. 

My Cousin Jack and I were in the woods of | 
Maine one fine afternoon after the frosts had 
begun to come, but before the snow had fallen. 
Every one knows 
that at that time bull 
moose are very wary 
and fierce. 

We were equipped, 
of course. No one 
goes into the woods 
without a gun and a 
knife—at least I don’t 
since the day when, 
perfectly helpless, I 
watched a big bear 
eating ants at a dead 
tree. All I could do, 
at last, was to say 
“Shoo!” and watch 
him skip out of sight ; 
and since this little 
affair with the moose, 
I shall never go about 
without a _ revolver, 
too. 

We had come to 
what is called a 
“swale,” that is, a 
sort of dry swamp 
where brakes and 
grass grow high and 
the trees are far apart. 
I always look, in 
such a place, for old 
cast horns, and sud- | 
denly I found what for years I had hoped to | 
find—the skulls of two bull moose, with the great | 
branching horns interlocked. There they had 
killed each other, and the bears and fishers had 
eaten their bodies. I cried aloud with delight, | 
and putting aside my gun, started to disentangle 
the horns from the grass that had grown up | 
around them. My cousin hastened to help me. 

Waugh! It makes me cringe when I think | 
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rifle, and stamp on the horns of the dead moose. | the barrel. Once he tried, twice he tried, then 


They were in full sight, and I could see the bones 
of the dead warriors scattered about. Fortu- 
nately, none of them attracted his notice. 

Our discomfort increased, and we began to be 
cold. It was after four o’clock, and the sun was 
low in the west. I looked about under the arches 
of the woods, and seemed to see the spirits of 
frost lurking behind distant trunks. Jack, never 
so strong as I, was getting very pale. So soon as 
the sun was down the cold would strike in, and 
then how soon Jack would tumble from his tree 
I could not say. There was no one to help us; 
camp was two miles away. Only accident could 
bring one of our friends that way. 

Something had to be done, and I studied the 


about thirty feet from my own, and about fifty 
feet from Jack’s. The ground seemed even and 
hard, and all ferns that might entangle me were 
trampled into the ground by the bull. Just 
beyond the rifle was a group of three birches, 
closely set. If I could get down, rush to the 
rifle and dodge behind 
the birches, I might 
make a fight for it. 

I looked again at 
Jack. His lips were 
white, and his head 
was low. He was 
making a silent strug- 
gle against the cold. 
We had been there 
more than an hour, 
and the last gleam 
of sunlight vanished 
as I looked. My reso- 
lution strengthened. 

The moose stood 
just below me, broad- 
side on, looking at me 
out of the corner of 
his wicked eye. His 
original rage had set- 
tled into a sullen 
determination, and he 
stood rooted in surly 
obstinacy. Big and 
black he looked, for- 
midable, a tremendous 
antagonist, all bone 
and muscle and sinew 
and horn, with terri- 
fying hair and malig- 
nant glance. Almost 
my heart failed me ; but something had to be done. 

“Jack,” I said, “call him under your tree.” 

“What are you going to do?” he asked, fright- 
ened for me. 

“Never mind,” I answered; “but see if you 
can tole him over to where you are.” 

Jack let his legs down stiffly from the crotch 


against the trunk. “Here! You brute, here!” 


paused for a third effort to rise. Looking at me, 
rearing his noble head, his eyes blazed hate and 
| anger, his deep throat cried mortal defiance. 

I held my fire in admiration, and for a second 
| waited. Then his proud lead drooped, he fell 
| upon his side, stretched out his limbs, and with 


one long quiver died. ALLEN FRENCH. 


—— see 


Patriotic Mittens. 


URING the Civil War the martial feeling 
[) of the time excited American children as 
well as American men. But in a country 
home in the State of Maine lived a little 
| boy who neither owed his interest in the great 
| conflict to the example of a soldier father nor 
showed it in military play. The boy was not 
yet ten years of age; old enough to thrill at the 
beat of drums and the marshalling of departing 
troops, but not old enough fully to understand 
| the meaning of all the commotion. 
| His father was ineligible for service. His 
| mother was not strong, but she had the heart of 
a patriot, and she was devoted to the cause of 
| freedom. Love of country was to her next to 
the love of God. Her loyalty to its flag was as 
| true as her faith in her Bible. 
| Through all those troubled years, this woman 
| was constant and unwearied in her efforts to 
| help the Union cause. She picked lint, and her 
boy helped her, wondering. She made jellies, 
| and her boy stirred the kettle while she answered 
| childish questions about the terrible times. She 
| talked to him daily about the honor of the old 
| flag, and told him that every one in those days 
| must show his colors or be branded as a traitor. 
| What is ‘showing colors,’ mother ?” he asked, 
| much awed by her manner. 
**] will show you, my son,”’ she said. 
Thereupon she began to knit a pair of white 
mittens, and upon the back of each one she 
fashioned the Stars and Stripes, knitting them in, 
| as she went along, so that they were part of the 
| woof of the mittens. 
| Standing by her side the boy watched her 
| shining needles. She gave him the history of 
| the flag as she threaded the red, white and blue 
| into her work. She told him how many and 
| how great had been the sacrifices in its defence 
|On land and sea; and as the lad looked and 
listened, he felt as if he were standing on holy 
ground. 
| “There,” she said gravely, when the mittens 
were done, “‘when you wear these you will show 
| your colors. You must always show them.” 
| So the little boy wore the patriotic mittens ; 
for the first time to church, and after that to 
| school and to play. He was proud of them, and 
he never forgot their pictured lesson. Enthusiasm 





| where he sat all huddled up, and kicked his heels | for freedom and country, fidelity to truth and 


| duty, love of honor and right had all been 


of it now. There is no mistaking the cry of a | he called. The moose stalked over to him, and | knit into his young life by his good mother’s 
moose. He came at us straight through a big | stood looking up. He gritted his teeth, and | teachings, as her needles had knit the flag into 


bush—it was too late to seize the guns. “Tree! | 
Tree!” I cried, and seeing Jack leap for a 
maple, I started up a birch. 


snapped them like a steel trap. The sound 
echoed in the silent place. 


As quickly and quietly as I could I lowered 


his mittens. 
Years after the war was over—and the little 
| worn-out pair of mittens had been laid away— 


My bull crashed behind us, and his horns | myself to arm’s length, and dropped. When I | the faithful mother died ; but the boy had become 
rattled on the branches like cudgels. It is hard | struck the ground I sprang and ran; but as I | a man. 


work to shin up a tree! The breath went out of | fixed my eye on the leaning rifle, I heard a} 


me from fright; I had no mind—I was simply 
arms and legs climbing. When I reached the 
crotch his horn struck against my foot, and I 
heard him coughing below me like a bulldog. 

I drew myself securely into the crotch, and 
looked about for Jack. He was safely nested 
some thirty feet from me, and so I looked down 
at the gentleman below. “Confound you!” I 
said, “‘you long-legged, black-maned, hook-nosed 
villain!” He was stamping and bellowing 
furiously. 

“A pleasant end,”’ I said, angrily, “to be killed 
and eaten by a moose.” 

“He wouldn’t eat you,” said Jack, laughing 
nervously. 

“He might as well,” [ replied, sulkily, “after 
he has killed me.” 

Never believe that animals have no expression 
of feature, and no language. I never saw such 
anger in a human face, and the grunts and 
gurgles from his enormous throat expressed the 
essence of disappointed rage. 

“He will go soon, won’t he?” asked Jack, 
unhappily. 

“He may stay hours,” I answered, gloomily. 

I had all the opportunity I required to study a 
moose, and to find out how poorly the human 
frame is adapted to roosting in a tree. The 
monster below walked restlessly about, pawing 
and stamping. His horns were very large—fifty- 
seven inches across, with many points. He was 
shaggy as a cocoanut, tall as a step-ladder, ugly 
as a walrus. While he fretfully tore the bark 
from small bushes, and stripped them of their 
leaves, I tried all the soft spaces in my body on 
the small, hard limbs of the birch, and in his | 
crotch Jack shifted more and more uneasily. | 

At last the moose struck against Jack’s rifle, 
where it leaned against a tree. It fell with a 
rattle, and the bull stopped and sniffed at it. 
Then he raised his great hoof and brought it 
down upon the lock. The barrel flew one way, 
the stock another, and Jack groaned. 

“There go sixteen dollars,” he said. 

“If only in that same process he might have 
committed suicide!’ I grumbled. 

I was in fear lest he should likewise spoil my 








bellow from the moose, a shrill ery from Jack, 
and knew that the beast was after me. 

A moose starts quickly as a sprinter, and runs 
with a longer stride than a horse. I heard his 
hoofs pounding behind me, and felt, all in an 
instant, the dread of being struck in the back, 
hurled to the ground, and trampled to death. 
My knees nearly failed me. Then I was seized 
with anger, and felt a mad desire to face about 
and fight with empty hands. 

But Iran. It was all over quickly. I passed 
the rifle and snatched it up with my left hand, 
then at the next jump I caught with my out- 
stretched right one of the three birches, and as I 
had done many a time as a boy, swung myself at 
right angles away from my course and behind 
the little clump, stopped, and poised and cocked 
my rifle. The moose swérved and tried to follow, 
but as he struck furiously at me with his horn his 
shoulder struck the birch. The tree groaned, but 
it was stout asa pile. All this I felt rather than 
saw or understood. He plunged forward on his 
course, then stopped. 

As he wheeled I fired, but huge as he was he 
was quick as a cat, and I had no certain aim. 
He came at me like a whirlwind, bellowing. I 
jumped again behind my friendly birches, and 
as he passed I pumped a new cartridge into the 
barrel, and raised my rifle for aim. 

The dead moose were his undoing. Upon that 
spot three noble bulls were fated to be fatal to 
one another! He caught his foot in the locked 
horns, and they threw him as if he had stepped 
into a trap. The horns, locked still, such was 
their strength,—still locked they lie on my great 
table now,—went spinning into the bushes, and 
he came to the ground. 

Just a second’s time as he rose gave me my 
chance. I fired at his shoulder as he gained his 
feet. Yet unshaken he started toward me while 
I stood tugging at the lever of my rifle, which for 
a moment treacherously stuck. I had determined 
not to move. 

Then down he fell! What a crash! The 
ground seemed to shake. Yet still he struggled, 
and half-rose. I raised my rifle for another shot. 

We were not ten feet apart as I looked over 


The time came, as it happens to every man of 
| affairs, with the temptations of the world around 
him, when it seemed more profitable to be shrewd 
and unscrupulous than to be strictly upright. 
| In his office hung a strange little picture. There, 
| mounted in a neat frame, behind protecting glass, 
| were the identical mittens his mother had knit for 
| him so long ago; the very pair, with the Stars 
| and Stripes on their backs, that he had worn in 
| the old days when she told him he must show his 
colors. 

In the man’s heart the boy’s reverence for 
all that was true and noble came uppermost, 
when he looked on his early lesson. He was 

| ashamed to do a questionable thing. The little 





frayed mittens wrought by the fingers of a dead 
mother were a monitor to him. 

A little while ago he sent the writer a photo- 
graph of them. They are worthy of a place 
in the Companion, for they tell the story of a 
childhood influence that became the inspiration 
of an honorable and manly life. 

In spite of our worst selves, most of us find 
our best selves bound to God by some one strong 
cord of holy influence. It may be the recollec- 
tion of a mother’s prayers. It may be a dying 
sister’s last word. Such memories are more 





precious than life. The heart holds them, and 


they knit honor into our very being. 
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Current Topics. 


One of the latest sanitary devices is 
a germ-proof note-paper. But what shall this 
profit the recipient if the writer uses unsterilized 
ink, encloses the letter in a bacteria-infected 
envelope, and attaches to one corner thereof a 
postage-stamp that is a veritable bacilli ranch ? 

On his recent seventy-fifth birthday, 
Edward Everett Hale was congratulated on 
beginning the last quarter of the first century of 
his life. This was not only felicitous, but 
Christian, pointing to the inspiring truth that we 
are here but spending the first years of an endless 
existence. 


After what he rightly calls “half a 
century of honest hard work against the terrible 
drink curse,” the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
sums up his judgment in these words: ‘“Legis- 
lation to prohibit liquor-selling without moral 
efforts to diminish liquor-drinking, fails and will 
fail to the end of time.” 

A prominent New England physician 
says: ‘The worst possible place to wear a 
chest-protector is on the chest; the best possible 
place to wear one is probably on the soles of the 
feet.” Sometimes the quality of penetration is 
imparted to a truth by giving it the semblance of 
a paradox. ee 


Statistics show that the people of the 
United States write more letters per capita than 
those of any other nation. This fact speaks well 
for the intelligence and the business activity of 
our population. A_ letter-writing people are 
intellectual, and when a nation surpasses all 
others in this respect it is an indication both of 
general intelligence and of business alertness. 

Twenty years ago a newly-appointed 
postmaster at New York could remove and 
appoint at will two thousand subordinates. The 
postmaster whom President McKinley has 
appointed can fill only two places. This is a 
striking, though not an exceptional, example of 
the extent to which reform in the administration 
of the civil service has been quietly pushed during 
recent years. ‘I’o the victors belong the spoils,’’ 
is no longer the universally accepted political 
maxim it was a generation ago. 

The Pennsylvania oil-fields, which are 
about three hundred and fifty square miles in 
extent, have already yielded five hundred and 
sixteen million barrels of petroleum. There are 
other great fields in Russia, Mexico, India, 
Canada and the Argentine Republic, and it is 
said that the area of the oil-producing region in 
Peru alone is seventy-five hundred square miles. 
The boy at the head of the arithmetic class is 
invited to estimate the number of centuries that 
must elapse before his descendants will have to 
go to bed in the dark. 


One of the most unpleasant incidents 
of American college life was the sending of a 
Yale university flag and a letter to a professional 
thug about to engage in a prize-fight. The letter 
asked the prize-fighter to hang the flag in his 
corner of the ring, and assured him that if he 
won the fight it would “delight the hearts of all 
true Yale men.” It was signed by a few 
members of the Junior class. This act was 
promptly repudiated by the almost unanimous 
sentiment of the university. The surprising 
feature of the incident is, that students who had 
spent more than two years in the university 
should have so meagre an idea of the proprieties 
of college life as to take such a liberty with the 
Yale colors, and presume to line up “all true 
Yale men” on the side of one thug as against 
another thug. There can hardly be a doubt that 
every young man who signed his name to that 
letter is already ashamed of the act. 

When the great preacher, Spurgeon, 
was at the height of his fame, a well-known 
lecture agent wrote him, making him the tremen- 
dous offer of a hundred thousand dollars for a 
preaching tour, asking at the same time for a 
reply by cable. 

What was the agent’s surprise to receive a 
cable message consisting of only the words: 
“Acts VIII: 20." When the agent had finally 
procured a Bible he opened it and read these 
lines: “But Peter said unto him, Thy money 
perish with thee, because thou hast thought that 
the gift of God may be purchased with money.” 

This was the last effort made to induce Spur- 
geon to do what so many eminent’ clergymen— 
men, too, of unquestioned piety—have done, 





namely: make a show of himself for American 
gold. The great nonconformist’s scorn for 
money was always high, and not too common in 
these days when even the noblest gifts of God 
are not infrequently bought for so many dollars 
a sentence. In this respect Spurgeon was a 
good model to follow. 


How many of the younger students 
of public attairs know that the greatest power of 
the President of this republic is in the so-called 
pocket veto? When he vetoes an act of Congress 
and returns it to the House in which it originated, 
it still can be made a law by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 
But when he refrains from approving or dis- 
approving an enactment, the measure dies at the 
expiration of the legal limit of time for action 
after the adjournment of Congress. That is a 
pocket veto, and from it there is no appeal. It is 
an interesting fact that the chief magistrate 
derives his greatest power from a provision that 
is seemingly incidental. 


* 
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THE TWO WINGS. 


Love and death, two wings are given 
To carry man from earth to heaven. 
Michelangelo. 
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Germany’s Emperor. 


The great Russian artist, Vasili V erestchagin, 
has painted many pictures which depict with 
terrible fidelity the grimness and horror of war. 
Noneof them represent its splendor and romance. 
Some of them are startling portrayals of war’s 
most terrible aspects, wrought from the personal 
knowledge of the artist. 

Recently paintings of V erestchagin’s, including 
representations of scenes in the life of the great 
Napoleon, have been exhibited at Berlin, the 
capital of the great empire where the military art 
has in this generation reached its highest exempli- 
fication, and where the warlike passion appears 
to dominate the life of the people. 

The young Emperor of Germany—himself the 
vaunted “‘war-lord” of the nation, and a man of 
so strong a leaning toward militarism that it was 
feared that when he came to the throne he 
would plunge the country into a foreign war 
from eagerness for fighting—lately went to see 
these pictures. 

He stood pondering thoughtfully over them for 
along time. Verestchagin was present; and to 
him the emperor said, referring to one of the 
pictures, ‘‘Never did the judgment of God so 
plainly strike man as it struck Napoleon at 
Moscow.”’ Again he said, and very signifi- 
cantly, ““Your pictures are an excellent corrective 
of warlike appetites.” 

The German emperor’s remark is a new proof 
that it is eminently a sobering thing to be the 
head of a nation. No good man in such a place 
could incite war for the love of it ; for the sake of 
glory or conquest, or indeed from any motive 
save the national defence. 


ms 
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Perplexities of a President. 


To a large extent the administration of a 
President of the United States is judged by the 
character of the men whom it selects for public 
office. As soon asa President is inaugurated, his 
perplexities begin. He may have been the idol 
of his party up to that time, but his will be a 
very ‘exceptional experience if he does not find 
friends turning into critics or even into opponents, 
because of their disappointment over his nomi- 
nations. 

Practically his first official act is to nominate 
the eight cabinet officers who are to be his 
advisers, and each of whom is to be the head of 
an important department of the government 
service. Then comes the necessity of selecting 
ambassadors and ministers, consuls and collectors, 
postmasters and district attorneys, and other 
officers of greater or less.importance. 

Although most of the minor places have been 
brought under the civil service rules, and are 
filled through competitive examinations, the 
number of officers nominated by the President 
subject to confirmation by the Senate is still 
large enough to cause a new President much 
anxious thought. 

On the one hand, a President is beset with the 
importunities of men who want offices for them- 
selves or others. Perhaps they were active in 
securing his nomination. Or they were chairmen 
of political committees. Or they were generous 
contributors of campaign funds. Each of them 
has some personal or party claim to consideration, 
which he does not hesitate to press. ¥ 

On the other hand, a President feels the 
pressure of an enlightened public sentiment, 
which demands the subordination of personal 
and partisan considerations to the public good, 
and makes fitness the first requisite in official 
station. 

This sentiment is especially strong with refer- 
ence to the diplomatic service. It grates upon 
American sensibilities to have men appointed to 





represent the United States at foreign capitals | 


who compare unfavorably with the representa- 
tives of other nations. When a man is commis- 
sioned for foreign service who does not even 
know the language of the country where he is to 
reside; or another man is made a minister at an 
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important capital for no better reason than that 
he has been a hustling party leader in Congress, 
the administration responsible for such appoint- 
ments suffers in prestige more than it can possibly 
gain by squaring a few political or personal 
debts. 


However hard a President may try, it is 
impossible for him to satisfy the demands of 
politicians. There are not enough first-class 
offices to go around among the men who imagine 
themselves entitled to them. Perhaps half a 
dozen of them ask for the same office, each with 
a strong backing. If the President appoints one, 
he makes enemies of the other five and their 
friends. Ordinary prudence therefore, to say 
nothing of higher motives, should prompt a 
President to pay more attention to the public 
good than to personal clamor. 

Public sentiment makes allowance for errors 
of judgment, ant the difficulties of a President’s 
position. It does not expect ideal selections 
everywhere ; but it will judge an administration 
by the general character of its appointments, 
and it is an encouraging sign that the standard 
of the public service is becoming higher rather 
than lower. 
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SENSE, NOT SOUND. 


Write to the mind and heart, and let the ear 
Glean after what it can. P. J. Batley. 
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A Town Improved. 


Seven years ago a young colored school-teacher 
in a little Texas town read in the Youth’s 
Companion an account of the work done by the 
Village Improvement Societies throughout New 
England. It occurred to him that if such organi- 
zations could find so large a field of usefulness 
among the neat and thrifty villages of New 
England even more good might be accomplished 
by them in the communities around him. 

The negro quarters of Southern towns he knew 
to be generally untidy and unattractive, badly 
lighted at night and usually in a most unsanitary 
condition. The cabins of the freedmen were 
often unsightly and unhealthy, the streets rough 
and heavy, while no attempt was made to render 
the surroundings of the houses pleasing to the 
eye. 

The young man—his name is R. L. Smith, and 
he is now a respected member of the Texas 
legislature—determined to imitate in the little 
town of Oakland, as far as possible, the methods 
of the Village Improvement Societies. In 1891 
he organized a society which has within six years 
completely altered the appearance of the village. 

The old cabins have been replaced by neat and 
attractive houses surrounded by well-kept yards ; 
the unsteady fences have been reduced to order ; 
the streets have been repaired and graded, and 
school and public buildings have been erected. 

Over five hundred dollars, on an average, has 
been expended by each negro family on these 
improvements, with the result that the negro 
quarter of Oakland does nut suffer by comparison 
with the white quarter of any town in the region. 
Not content with ameliorating the condition of 
his own town, Mr. Smith has organized similar 
societies in more than twenty villages in that part 
of the State, and all of these communities are 
undergoing the same transformation which has 
been wrought in Oakland. 

Mr. Smith deserves to be numbered with those 
who are doing notable work for the advancement 
of the colored race, and his example is to be 
commended to his people everywhere through 
the South. What has been done so successfully 
in Texas can be done as well in Alabama or 
South Carolina or Tennessee. Nothing more 
surely encourages thrift, self-respect and a higher 
standard of living than an improved and attractive 
environment, and no community is so poor and 
so humble that it cannot exert this influence 
toward its own uplifting. 


+ 
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Followed by Three Thousand 
Mourners. 


He was old and poor, and lived in two rooms 
at the top of a tenement-house. Yet when he 
was buried in Brooklyn the other day, three 
thousand persons followed his coffin to the grave. 
The man’s name was Levison. He was a 
Russian Jew, one of a family that boasted both 
famous and wealthy men. In the beginning it 
seemed within his power to rival their best 
achievements. 

At ten years of age he was a proficient 
Hebrew scholar. Entering the Jewish ministry 
when only a youth, he speedily became noted as 
a preacher. At the age of twenty-two he wrote 
a religious book which was translated into three 
languages. Until he was fifty he spent most of 
his time in travel or in writing other successful 
books. Then he came to this country, and 
putting his “career” behind him, entered 
devotedly upon new duties. 

The accomplished scholar and delicately nur- 
tured gentleman made his home in the New York 
“Ghetto.” He earned his bread by literary 
work done at odd hours. He gave his time, his 
life, to help the poor. 

All the synagogues welcomed him when he 
would preach, but Rabbi Levison’s work was 
done chiefly in the homes of his people. To tell 
how he helped them would make a long story. 
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Sometimes it was as a counsellor; again, as an 


almsgiver ; always as a wise and faithful friend. . 


He taught the children, found employment for 
the idle, fed the hungry, sheltered the homeless, 
reclaimed the outcast. He was an orthodox 
Jew of the strictest sect, but in the presence of 
want and sorrow he knew no race or creed. 

It was once said of a generous man that he 
would “give the shirt off his back.” Then it 
was only a phrase; but when penniless himself, 
Rabbi Levison has been known to do*this very 
thing. Latterly, in order to make sure that he 
did not economize too closely, and starve that he 
might give, his neighbors in the tenement-house 
were accustomed to carry him food and watch to 
see that he ate it himself! 

He inherited a fortune ; he earned a great deal 
of money; he lived very frugally; he died, at 
the age of eighty-three, possessed of an “estate” 
of fifty dollars. The rest he had given away. 

While he lived few knew about his deeds, save 
the poor themselves. He never organized a 
society, or wrote begging letters to rich men, or 
issued an “appeal” through the newspapers. 
He had put away all thought of personal renown. 
But they who knew him would not have him 
depart unhonored, and so his death revealed the 
grace and beauty of his life. 

Greater New York has seen no such funeral 
procession since General Grant was carried to 
his last resting-place. And it was right that, 
like the great eaptain, this Jewish rabbi should 
receive a public tribute of love and tears. He 
also was a conqueror. Life is never a losing 
battle for him who engages with God’s army in 
the warfare against selfishness and sin. 
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Morbid and Needless. 


The old doctor impatiently threw down the book 
of poems which he had been reading. “It is one 
long groan from cover to cover!” he said. “Not 
a living creature, apparently, appreciates or loves 
the woman who writes it. Our literature is full 
of such despairing cries for sympathy. They 
recall an odd little incident which happened when 
I was in Italy years ago. 

“There is a church, Santa Croce, in Florence 
which is known as the Westminster Abbey of 
Italy. It is filled with the tombs of her great 
rulers, poets and. painters. They crowd the 
chureh and the quiet cloisters which encircle a 
shady square outside. Walking one day in these 
cloisters, I found in one corner a grave over 
which was a marble slab with the inscription in 
Italian: 

“*To the memory of a woman who was greatly 
loved.’ 

“Beneath it were the words in French, written 
with a pencil: ‘O woman, who was greatly loved, 
pity me, whom no one loves!’ 

“A handsome young girl sat near under the 
trees, a book in her hand. Her fashionable clothes, 
her whole air and bearing, showed ease and pros- 
perity, but her face was sullen with discontent 
and gloom. I noticed that she looked at me 
keenly as I turned after reading the words, and 
could not avoid the inference that she had written 
them, and was looking at me to note their effect. 
Just as the woman who wrote these poems has 
sent out in them a prayer for sympathy. 

“I was busy for a brief time sketching a sculp- 
tured angel over the tomb, and while I stood there 
several tourists passed and read the pencilled 
words. 

“*‘Ah, poor creature!’ they would cry, and 
express their pity in every modern tongue. The 
gloom deepened on the girl’s face with each word. 
She evidently believed herself banned and barred 
among human beings, set apart to misery and 
solitude, and pitied herself with all of her soul. 

“Presently a wholesome English girl, with her 
brother, paused and read the writing. ‘Non- 
sense!’ was her sole comment. 

“*What do you mean?’ the man cried, indig- 
nantly. 

“*The writer of that must be a grown woman. 
Why should any woman not a lunatic be friend- 
less? The world is full of honest, good people. 
Let her go to work and make herself beloved. It 
is her own fault if she stands alone.’ 

“She passed on, and I saw that the other woman 
had risen and was looking after her with flaming 
anger in her eyes. 

“T never saw either of them again, and I do not 
know whether the chance words bore any fruit; 
but whenever I read such morbid, sickly cries for 
pity as these poems, I remember the brief sermon 
of the English girl in Santa Croce.” 





How Japan Commemorates. 


The military revival of Japan, which began with 
the conquest of China, showed itself in the various 
ways the great industries of the country celebrated 
the heroic incidents and victories of the war. 
The toy-makers sent out legions of mechanical 
toys representing the flight of Chinese soldiers, 
the storming of Port Arthur, and the fight of the 
Japanese flag-ship with the enemy’s ironclads. 

Artists commemorated the nation’s triumphs in 
porcelain, metal work and lacquer ware. Design- 
ers portrayed them onthe dresses of men, wome! 
and children. Tobacco-pouches, sleeve-buttons, 
hairpins, combs, and even chopsticks were Cov- 
ered with representations that expressed the war 
spirit. 

“Bundles of toothpicks in tiny cases were 
offered for sale,” writes Mr. Hearn in the Atlantic, 
“each toothpick having engraved upon it, in 
microscopic text, a different poem about the war. . 

Gallant deeds were dramatized. The fatal 
courage of a Japanese soldier who scaled a ram- 
part and opened a fortress gate to his comrades; 
the heroism of fourteen troopers who held their 
own against three hundred infantry; the success 
ful charge of unarmed coolies upon a Chinese 
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battalion were reproduced before thousands of 
spectators. Mr. Hearn mentions one incident 
whose realistic portrayal must have thrilled the 
audience—the death of the bugler, Shirakami 
Ta battle of Song-Hwan, this Japanese 
bugler was ordered to sound the charge. He had 
sounded it once when a bullet passed through his 
lungs, throwing him down. His comrades tried 
to take the bugle away, seeing the wound was 
fatal. He wrested it from them, lifted it again to 
his lips, sounded the charge once more with all 
his strength, and fell back dead. 


—_~@=—_— _ 





THE WORLD CONTINUED TO EXIST. 


At the time of the Millerite delusion in 1843, 
when many people believed that the end of the 
world would come on a certain day in April, and 
many others who did not really believe were yet 
moved to superstitious uneasiness by the fervor 
of the Millerites, there were a number of eager 
watehers for the appointed day in an old New 
England town. 

It was a late spring, and there was a light fall 
of snow on the ground. On the night before the 
dreadful date, there flamed in the sky a magnifi- 
cent erimson aurora, and the red light in the 
heavens with its red reflection on the snow terri- 
fied many nervous people to the verge of distrac- 
tion; they thought it signified the beginning of 
universal destruction. 

One Woman, who lived alone, with the back of 
her house close to a cemetery, waked near mid- 
night and was overcome with horror. Without 
stopping to dress she ran out of her house and 
along close beside the burying-ground boundary 
toward the dwelling of her next neighbor. Her 
bare feet slipped in the snow, and once she fell, 
but rose immediately and ran on. 

Her neighbors also were awake; the wife lying 
quaking in bed, the husband at the window. He 
looked out just as the frantic figure in white 
sprang up from her fall in the drifted snow— 
emerging, as it appeared, from the graveyard, and 
bathed in blood-red light. Turning his head, he 
shouted back hastily into the dark-chamber: 

“It’s true, wife, the end of the world has come! 
The dead are rising from their graves—I’ve just 
seen the first one!” 

The supposed corpse, however, presently took 
refuge in his house, and when morning dawned 
and the world still existed, the trio were no doubt 
reassured, 
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GREAT MAN’S COMPLIMENTS. 


While it is well known that Daniel Webster, in 
speaking of General Taylor’s candidacy for the 
office of President, pr d it “a nomination 
not fit to be made,” he never failed to do justice 
to the general’s military abilities and eminent 
service in the field. 

On one occasion he paid the old soldier a delicate 
and well-deserved compliment. General Taylor 
was complaining of the crowds of people who 
daily besieged him soon after his accession to the 
presidency. 

“They interfere,” he said, “with my official 
engagements, and violate my domestic retirement, 
but still I do not wish to turn my back upon my 
friends.” 

“You never did upon your enemies, general,” 
Mr. Webster instantly replied. 

A compliment of another sort, and much more 
surprising, considering its source, was one given 
by Mr. Webster, though the object of it was not 
present to hear. Some one was speaking of the 
remarkably beautiful eyes of a handsome weeman, 
and one young enthusiast said, “They remind me, 
with their long, dark eyelashes, of artillery in 
ambuscade.” 

“They should rather be compared to heat light- 
ning,” said another. 

“Not so,” put in Mr. Webster, with a perfectly 
grave face, “for you must certainly be aware, my 
dear sir, that heat lightning never strikes!” 
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CONCLUSIVE. 


Many are the stories told of old Father Neale 
of Virginia, the Baptist preacher. He was by 
trade a carpenter, and before he forsook that 
business to become a minister, was head carpenter 
to General Washington. 

Father Neale’s only book was the Bible, and 
when he found a young preacher using a concord- 
ance to help him find texts, he said: 

“You had better let that alone; it will do you 
more harm than good ; it will make you lazy.” 

“But how can I do without it?” asked the young 
preacher. 

“Why, do as I do,” replied Father Neale; “study 
the Bible till you know it by heart.” 

Once he heard a minister say that the people 
could not have been immersed in the Jordan, 
because that river was so small that a man could 
almost dam it up with his foot. That was too 
much for Father Neale. 

“I don’t pretend to have any great learning,” 
said he, with a twinkle in his eye, “but if I don’t 
read books of travel, there’s one book I do read, 
and that’s the Bible. Now our brother here says 
the Jordan is so small. that you may stop it with 
your foot. His books may tell him so, but my 
book tells me that David, when he was flying 
from Absalom, and wanted to cross that same 
po Jordan, had to hiré a boat to carry him 

very? 


“YES OR NO?” 


A pretty story of how Henry M. Stanley wooed 
and won Miss Dorothy Tennant, though coming 
to us from private sources, has been made suffi- 
ciently public to avert the charge of undue per- 
— Miss Tennant, it is well known, was 
. he original of Sir John Millais’s famous picture, 

Yes or No?’ It seems that Stanley had asked 
the question and the reply was “No.” 

The great explorer went to Africa again, and 





THE YOUTH'’S 


after several years returned to London to find | A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 


himself the most talked of man of the day. 


The thought of Miss Tennant was still upper- | 
most in his mind, and he resolved that his first | 
visit should be to her home. In his impatience | 


for the morrow, he turned over the cards and | 
notes with which the table was strewn and | 
selecting one haphazard, decided to while away 
the time by attending a certain reception. | 

The first person he met there was Miss Tennant; | 
they greeted each other formally but later in the | 
evening, Stanley retired to a smali anteroom, to | 
find that Miss Tennant had likewise sought soli- | 
tude. A somewhat embarrassing silence ensued, | 
broken at last by the woman saying, with the | 
manner of one “making conversation :” | 

“Do you find London much changed, Mr. 
Stanley?” 

“No, I haven’t found London changed, and I’ve 
not changed either,” returned the explorer, with 
his usual intrepidity. “Have you?” 

“Yes, I’ve changed,” answered Miss Tennant, 
softly. 

A few days later Millais received a note from 
his former subject, beginning: 

“My DEAR SIR JOHN.—The momentous ques- 
tion has been at last decided. It is a joyful and 
triumphant ‘yes!’ ” . 





NANSEN’S RETURN. . 


The return of Nansen from his three years’ 
explorations in the Arctic regions was the fitting | 
close to the endurance and daring of the under- | 
taking. He says himself of his reception that it | 
was “worthy of a prince.” Silently and unob- 
served the Windward glided into Vardé Haven. 


I was soon on my way to the telegraph station ; 
the only being that took =. notice of the re- 
turned wanderers was an intelligent cow which | 
stopped in the middle of the street to stare at us. | 
That cow looked so delightfully summery that I 
felt inclined to go up and pat her. 

The telegraph operator took indifferently the | 
bundle of telegrams, but as his eye fell upon the | 
signature of the despatch that lay on the top, his | 
face suddenly changed and became radiant. Then 
the instrument began to send through the country 
the news that two members of the Norwegian 
Polar Expedition had returned safe. and sound, 
and that their ship was expected home in the | 
autumn. 

Meantime the whole town had heard of our 
arrival; the street was full of people, and from all 
the fiagstaffs in town the Norwegian flag was | 





| 
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ying. 

Wherever we passed, the heart of the people 
went out to us. As we sailed up the sound, a 
fisherman toiled at the oars to keep up with us. 
He shouted to me: 

“Can’t you tell me where Nansen is?” 

“He’s on board this = ” I replied. 

“Oh; I wonder if I couldn’t get on board? I’m 
so desperately anxious to see him!” 

“It can hardly be done, I’m afraid. They 
haven’t time to stop now.” 

He stared fixedly at me as I leaned on the rail, 
smiling. “Since you’re so anxious to see the man 
I may as well tell you that you see him now,” said 


“Welcome home again!” he cried, and dropping 
his oars, stood up in the boat and took off his cap. 

So along the coast of Norway we passed from 
town to town and from féte to féte. Men-of-war 
saluted, steamers swarmed around, the whole 
sound was one multitudinous welcome. Yet what 
was it, after ail? We had only done our duty. 
We had simply accomplished the task we had 
undertaken. 


A ROMAN PICNIC. 


On the sad occasion of the death of Lord Leigh- 
ton an august personage wrote of him, and justly, 
“There was something even greater than his 
work, and that was the man himself.” A pretty 
incident of the great painter’s early life is told by 
Giovanni Costa in Cornhill Magazine. 


Tn the month of May it was the custom formerly 
for all the artists in Rome to indulge in a picnic 
at Cervara, a farm in Roman campagna. 
There used to be donkey-races, and the winner of 
them was always the hero of the day. 

On one of these picnics we h halted at a 
small town three miles out of Rome for breakfast. 
Every one had dismounted and tied his beast to a 
paling, and all were eating — Suddenly 
one of the donkeys kicked over a beehive, and 
= ae the bees to revenge themselves on the 

onkeys. 

There were about one hundred of the poor 
beasts, but they all unloosed themselves and took 
to flight, kicking up their heels in the air—all but 
one little donkey, who was unable to free himself, 
and so the whole swarm fell upon him. 

The picnic party also broke up and fled, with 
the exception of one young man with fair, curly 
hair, dressed in velvet, who, slipping on gloves 
and tying a handkerchief over his face, ran 
to liberate the poor little beast. I had started to 
do the same, but less resolutely, having no gloves. 
So I met him as he came back, and congratulating 
him, asked him his name. 

His name was Frederic Leighton. 


WAS THE OLD BETTER? 


Ever since the last earthquakes, says a letter 
from Athens, the immediate ruin of the Parthenon 
has been a foregone conclusion in case another 
earthquake should occur before certain contem- 
plated repairs are made. 


The writer of the letter declares that, though 
we have been taught to believe that only the best 
material was used in constructing the Parthenon, 
as a matter of fact the builders employed first- 
class marble on the outside only, where the eye 
could see it. Faulty stones within, after the 
building became roofless, invited the destructive 
work of rain, frost and heat. 

The rotten blocks are not only a menace to the 
structure, but a striking testimony to the fact that 
ancient architecture had its illusions, and like 
modern architecture, was sometimes proof that 
—o were careless about “truth in the inward 
parts.” 


MORE NATURAL. 


The Rev. Walter Colton, author of “Ship and 
Shore” and other books, gave a most forcible 
illustration of the character of an officer on board 
the ship to which he was attached as chaplain. 


The officer was always meddling with other 
people’s business, and was seldom in his own 

lace. Consequently he was most unpopular with 

he sailors. 

One of them, gopted to unusual irritation, said 
one day, “I do believe that at the general resur- 
rection the lieutenant will be found getting out of 
somebody else’s grave!” 








COMPANION. 227 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ If you are interested in a band instru- 

Sold only in boxes. Price, 2% cents. {Adv.| ment of any kind, or would like to joina 
band or drum corps, you can obtain full 
information upon the subject from the 
big book of 144 pages that Lyon & Healy, 

| Chicago, send free upon application. 
It contains upwards of Iooo illustrations, 
and gives the lowest prices ever quoted 
upon band instruments. Write to-day 
to Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 











” Dark places show where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 
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Silver ‘Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 
quality is so well-known. ‘1847’ is 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods. 
*¢ X11’? means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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LIKE MERCURY, THE SWIFT 
HERALD, IT BRINGS TIDINGS 
OF HEALTH TO WEAKENED 
CONSTITUTIONS BY GIVING 
THE SYSTEM NOURISHMENT 
—SOMETHING TO BUILD 
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with samples of the | > > 
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select from to any| jj For Sale by 
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We make every Wi at 50 Cents 


garment to order, thus giving that individuality 








and exclusiveness for which our costumes are| and $1.00. 
famed. Our catalogue illustrates : | meas 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5.00 up. Separate Skirts, $4.00 up. | — |) ~ 

- Misses’ Suits and Dresses, $4. 17 .! Scott & Bowne 

Silk, Satin and Moire Velour Skirts, $8. 7 $l! h ; 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4.00 up. —_ Bicycle Suits, $6.00 up.| | | Chemists, 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day; you, 74 New York. 

will get catalogue and samples by return mat. | 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., | & : pao 4 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. | &. —_ 
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Sarsaparilla ; 
Shadows. ; 


A laboring man had walked many D 
miles to the nearest town to purchase a Q 
bottle of Ayer’s Sarsapariila, it be- > 
ing the spring season, when he used S 
this medicine to purify his blood. On 5 
his way back he came to a stream across 2 
which was laid a plank. As he crossed iy 
the plank he looked down into the Pp, 
clear water and saw what appeared to | 
be a much larger bottle of sarsaparilla Z 
than the one he carried. He stooped iS 
to observe the bottle more closely, but D 
as he drew nearer the bottle, he ob- } 





. ‘Yy 
served that it became smaller. ‘*Oh, > 
6) oh! ’? said he, as he went on his way. ‘* You are like all the other shadow sarsa- @ 
parillas; the closer you come to a bottle of Ayer’s the smaller you get.”’ v 
a .. MORAL ... iS 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a real sarsaparilla, It has a record of nearly half a century of cures. 
Being the standard sarsaparilla, it has many imitations. These are but shadow sarsaparillas. The 
shadow branches of a shadow tree won't cut much firewood, Shadow sarsaparilla won't cure much i 
sickness. Those who have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla say “it's worth five bottles of any other 
kind.”” It pays every way to get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Ayer's “‘Curebook.’’ A story of cures told by the cured. Free. 
J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. ic 
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~) BICYCLES 


Built Right. Sold Right. 


Thousands of Crescent There is only one right 
Riders and Agents were con- way to sell Bicycles — ask 
sulted as to the improve- the same price all the year 
ments for 1897 Crescents. round. 

Our Crescent Agents, lo- Never since Crescents 
were placed on the market 





cated everywhere, will show 
you the new devices for se- has the price been reduced 
curing increased strength, the latter part of the sea- 
beauty and ease of running. son 


One price to all—all the year. 
Crescent Catalogue Free on Application, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Eastern Branch, 36 Warren St., New York. 
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Beside the Bay. 


A woman by a cottage door, 

Noting the sunset’s golden hue, 

Said quaintly to a summer guest, s 

a K! he lights almost shine through!”— 
Then told the tale I tell to you. 


The winds blew here, the winds blew there, 
In every clime beneath the sun; 

We dreamed they would some happy day 
Bring tidings of our wandering one. 


White ships came in from every sea 
That beats between the frozen poles, 
We watched them bearing up the bay 
Their freights of home-returning souls. 


A loving fancy came to me, 

Stayed with me, would not go away, 
That sometime I should hear his voice 
Blown landward from the foaming bay. 


One March day, when the tides were out, 
My man and I sat in the sun, 

An iris blossomed by the step ;— 

’Twas planted by our wandering one. 


The neighbors slur the “fond conceit,”’ 
ut we both heard these words that day, 

“Rest comes not to the watching heart ; 

Abide in peace, and hope and pray. 


“The sea is God’s, all seas are one; 
So sit 724 here beside the bay, 
And think these cradling waves perchance 
Are Love’s own hands that show the way 
Between you and your lost to-day.” 
Since that spring time sweet peace is ours ; 
We rest, and pray and calmly wait. 
Our wandering boy seems near us now: 
The sea-line is the heavenly gate. 

ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
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Under the Pole Star. 


I dwell at the frozen pole, 
And my name is Mystery. 

I fare not forth o’er the outer earth, 
And no man comes to me. 


About are the palsied seas, 
By traveller never crossed ; 

And the Himalayas of ice that guard 
The fastnesses of the frost. 


lery to the Polar Star, 
Lord of the polar night: 

“Think ye they will gain my stronghold yet, 
And drag me forth to the light? 


“Is he not a weakling-man? 
pany pigmy, who beats 
In mimic siege at my barbican, 
Then, baffled and shamed, retreats?”’ 


“Nay, nay, not so!’’ saith the star. 


1y foe is a man of war; 
With his armies he girds the earth, and his 
rea 
Is the tread of a conqueror!” 
“Mighty is man!’’ saith the star. 
“In his nostrils Deity’s breath! 
And whatsoever he wills to do, 
In the end he compasseth!”’ 
* . * * 
Iam slain by the sword of fear! 
Shorn of my locks of might, 
They will bind me, as Samson of old was 


bound, 
And drag me forth to the light. 
EMMA HERRICK WEED. 
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The Next Struggle. 


The writer was slowly making his way through 
an overwhelming holiday crowd. A little in 
advance a woman was pushing toward him. 
Her arms were full of bundles, and she was 
dragging a child behind her. Big, red, deter- 
mined, in her struggles to release herself from 
the surrounding mass of people, she burst out, 
loud enough to be heard by those around her : 

“Tf I can only get out of here, I sha’n’t ask 
for anything more in this world!’ 

The good-natured people smiled, and opened a 
lane to let the wearied woman out of the crush. 

Entering a court-house not long ago, the writer 
took his seat within the bar. Lawyers were 
eagerly bending over documents and books. The 
jury looked worried and perplexed. The judge 
was evidently bored and irritated. But one man 
was white with anxiety. 

“*What’s the matter?” was asked. 

“Matter? matter? Matter enough!” came 
the quick, almost hurt, reply. “This is the 
greatest struggle of my life. I was thrown from 
a car and severely injured, and I am demanding 
damages. Yes, damages! ‘Thousands of dollars 
wouldn’t pay me for the suffering I have under- 
gone.” 

That was his fight in life, and nervously and 
impatiently he was encountering it. 

“I am now in the midst of a great fight,” 
writes a correspondent. “For years I have 
prepared myself for this struggle. The alms- 
house must be reformed from foundation to attic. 
Outrageous wrongs are being perpetrated in 
almshouses every day. If I don’t expose them 
and compel a hearing, no one else will. I expect 
to be execrated by politicians, but I shall urge 
reform until I succeed, if it takes the rest of my 
lifetime.” 

“This is one last, great struggle for our exist- 
ence,” said a well-known Cuban, ‘‘and we shall 
fight until the last Cuban or the last Spanish 
soldier is left upon our island. We will win or 
fall together.’’ 

All great strivings come one at a time, and it 
is common to say and natural to feel that the one 
in hand js the greatest of a lifetime. “Eternity 
is the present moment,” the German proverb 
says; and itis Now that compels all our thoughts 
and summons all our powers to arms. To-day’s 
conflict is our latest, indeed; but we cannot 


know that it is our last. In all probability there | thr 


is another—and another—and we are not yet 

strong enough for the supreme one, but are 

developing strength for it. ; 
The history of every virtuous life is the history 





of a campaign—not of a single battle. A sterling 
man or a healthy Christian is one who prepares 
for the next struggle, and leaves God and history 
to tell which was his “greatest.” This drill for 
the combat of to-morrow makes the moral and 
intellectual athletes that the world needs. 
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The Universal Poet. 


An incident described in the Independent by 
Prof. E. A. Grosvenor gives a striking illustration 
of the fact that Longfellow’s poems have sung 
themselves into the hearts of men and women of 
many nationalities. The incident occurred in 
1879 on board the French steamer Donai, bound 
from Constantinople to Marseilles. We condense 
the description: 


One evening, as we were quitting the Straits of 
Bonifacio, some one remarked at dinner that 
though Victor Hugo was born in Paris, the earliest 
impressions of his life were received in Corsica, 
close to which we were passing. One of the party 
spoke of him as the exponent of what is best in 
humanity. 

The Russian lady exclaimed in English to the 
gentleman who had last spoken: “How can you, 
an American, give to him the place that is occu- 
pied by your own Longfellow? Longfellow is the 
universal poet. He is better known, too, among 
foreigners than any one, except their own poets. 
Then she began repeating: 

“TI stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city 
Behind the dark church-tower.” 


She added, “I long, to visit Boston that I may 
stand on the bridge.” 

In the company was an English captain return- 
ing from the Zulu War, a typical British soldier, 
with every characteristic of his class. As soon as 
the Russian ney had coneluded, he said, “I can 

ve you something better than that,” and began 
n a voice like a trumpet: 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.” 


His recitation _of the entire poem was marked by 
the common English upheaval and down-lettin 
of the voice in each line; but it was evident tha 
he loved what he was repeating. 

Then a tall, lank, fate gen oy Scotchman, who 
seemed always communing with himself, suddenly 
commenced: 


“There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there.” n 


He anes only a few stanzas, but apparently 
could have gree the whole poem had he wished. 

For myself, | know that my contribution was 
“My Lost Youth,” beginning: ° 


“Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me.” 


h a 1 


A olive-ch d young man, a Greek 
educated and living in England, said, “How do you 





like this?” Then he began to sing: 


“Stars of the summer night! 
Far in mae azure deeps, 
Hide, hide your golden light! 
She sleeps! 


The ag = of the Donai was not her regular 
commander, but an officer of the national French 
navy, who was in ~~, 7 only for a few meee. 
To our astonishment, in accents so Gallic t 
one discerned with difficulty that he was attempt- 
ing English, he intoned: 


“Zee seds of neet fair valeeng fas 

Ven trough an Alpeengveelage pas’ 

A eel who bore m snow and eece 

A bannair veed dees strange deveece, 
Excelsiorrr!”’ 


None of the other pecsenges contributed, but 
already six nationalities had spoken — Scotch, 
Russian, Greek, French, English and American. 
As we rose from the table and went up on deck 
to watch the nous spumering in Napoleon’s 
birthplace, Ajaccio, the Russian lady said: 

“Do you suppose there is any other poet of any 
peer gp Hncy J or dead, from whom so many of us 
could have quoted? Not one. Not even Shake- 
speare or Victor Hugo or Homer.” 


* 
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Bob Casey’s Terrible Ride. 


Some years ago Fort Benton had a daily mail 
from ‘Helena. The stage-coach brought it three 
days of the week, and on the alternating days the 
mail-sack was brought on horseback or in a light 
wagon. The wagon was driven by a young boy, 
Bob Casey by name. This boy knew the road 
perfectly, and was warmly dressed, and perhaps 
his people were not old enough to the country to 
know that he could be in danger from blizzards. 


One Friday morning, an hour after Bob had left 
Sun River Landing for Benton, a blizzard of the 
wildest description set in. In a few moments the 
road was obliterated and rendered exactly like 
all the rest of the boundless plain. Bob had no 
dea which way he was going, and decided that 
his only chance was to give the horse his head 
and let him go where he would. The mail was 
small and the wegen light,—and so was Bob,— 
and he had no doubt the animal would pull through 
somewhere. 

But before long the horse was as hopeless 
lost as the boy. He wandered and wandered, 
and found no way out of the desert. The blizzard 
increased in intensity, and as Bob was well 
——— on his seat, he could do no better than 
continue to sit there and keep the horse going. 

This he did throughout the whole of a dreadful 
day, that seemed to Bob, and doubtless to the 
horse, too, longer than an ordinary week. At 
last night came on; and just at this time Bob and 
his horse struck a considerable patch of tall 
grass, the tops of which came up through the 
snow. Here Bob decided to camp for the night. 
He could at least feed the horse with the grass, 
though there was no food for him. 

Though the storm still — with unabating 
aay, Bob succeeded in ma a fire by pulling 
- 5 marting the tall grass, and got through the 

ve. 

n the morning the sun shone brightly, though 
the fine, powdery snow still filled the air. Bob 
could not make out where he was; nothing was 
plain to him except that he was far from the 
road to Benton, and that not a single familiar 
object met his gaze; but he still trusted to the 
horse to find the way. Mounting his seat, cold 
and very hungry, he gave the reins to the horse 
and bade him “go on.’ 

On he did go, but not in the right direction. 
The endless march of the day before was re- 
peated. The weather was frighttull cold. Here 
and there, where a bunch of tall grass came 
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‘ough the snow, the horse stopped to browse, 
and Bob let him do so as often as D wished. 
Another night came, and another day, and days 
and nights after these, and still Bob and the 
horse and wagon wandered, getting farther and 
farther away from civilization all the time; the 
horse supporting life by browsing the grass, but 
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Bob slowly growing weaker and freezing, for the 
weather continued intensely cold. 

Meantime the people of Benton had started out 
to search for the missing boy. The whole region 
between Sun River and Benton was thoroughly 
searched, but no trace found of either horse or 

A week after the disappearance the search 
was abandoned. The people had no doubt that 
boy and horse had ey ero in the storm, and 
been covered up by the drifting snow. 

But valuable letters were in the mail-bag, and 
ten days after Bob had disappeared some of the 
arties interested in these letters employed Billy 
owe to go out in search of the bag—not of Bob. 

Billy went on horseback, and rode far and wide. 
Passing over some rising Peas he thought he 
perceived a moving object in a distant coulée, 
and went toward it. As he approached he saw 
that it was a horse, slowly drawing a light wagon, 
and that in the wagon was seated a small human 
figure. At length Billy saw that it was Bob 
Casey and the mail-wagon. 

Bob seemed to have settled down to sleep; but 
now and then he would straighten up, grab the 
reins, and attempt to guide the horse, only to 
drop back into his seat a moment later apparently 
unconscious. 

Rowe overhauled them and shook the boy. He 
could get no answer, but at any rate the boy was 
alive. Rowe wrapped him up anew, and started 
for Twenty-Eight Miles Springs, the nearest 

lace. Here he gave the boy stimulants, and 

hen went on to Benton. At the hotel the speech- 
less and almost lifeless boy was oor in a sitting 
posture, with his feet in a tub of cold water. He 
could eat nothing, but light stimulants were forced 
down his throat, and in that position he slept for 
thirty-six hours, being occasionally aroused for 
the stimulants. 

He recovered, but it was found necessary to 
amputate both his feet. A big purse was made 
up for him, and he was sent East to school. 


wn 
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How Rich the Days! 


How rich the days! 
How rare al 


The morning breaks upon what beauteous scenes! 
What gates of pearl let in the loughing light! 
What so. of herald angels might we hear 


From all the mountain tops, if but our souls 
Woke with the lifting of our drowsy lids! 


Brag, Se sett sheathing night the earth comes 
‘0 


Fresh as a flower that ae its calyx down 
Because it is alive. But we arise 

Enwrapt in little cloudy cares, and da 

For us means twilight drenched with fogs 

That hide the stars. Mary F. Burts. 
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Captain Perrigill’s Rowing. 

“You want to hire a boat?” said Hiram Tooth- 
aker, the old fisherman who lived at “the port.” 
“Come down here for the sea air and to work off 
your flesh, have you? Well, rowin’s a good thing, 
but you don’t want to go ’bout it like old Cap’n 
Perrigill did.” And then he told the story thus— 
though the doctor and the “cap’n” probably did 
not misuse the English language as he made them 
do: “You see, he was smart enough ’bout some 
things, but dreffle lazy ’bout others, and he never 
took very much exercise-after he give up the sea 
and got a snug berth ashore. After a while the 
old cap’n he began to get fleshy, and one day, 
when he’d tipped the scales at two hundred ’n’ 
fifty, he went up-town to see a doctor. 


“*Take more exercise,’ says the doctor. 

“ ‘Aye, aye,’ says the cap’n, ‘but what’ll I do?’ 

orrey hossback-ridin’,’ says the doctor. 

“*No use,’ says the cap’n. ‘I don’t own no such 
eraft; and if I did, ’d sure to fall over the 
stern rail and get foul o’ the propellers.’ 

“*Bicyclin’, then.’ 

“*Wuss and wuss. If I’ve got to navigate 
either craft, I'd just as soon be pitched over the 
stern 0’ one as over the bow o’ t’other.’ 

“‘Can’t you try some game, then, say tennis?’ 

“*No use,’ says the cap’n. ‘I run os in a 
tennis court last summer over to the “P’int” with 
some o’ them summer folks. They gave me a 
short-handled dip-net and a leetie rubber ball. 
hit the ball fair and squar’ with the dip-net, and 
when I left they was still huntin’ for it over in the 
next field. Don’t think I could play tennis.’ 

“The doctor was a mite puzzled, but he thought 
a while, and then says: 

“*Why not try rowin’?’ 

“Just the very thing!’ says the cap’n. The 
doctor tells him to come back in a week and 
report, and he goes off. 

Weil, in a week the cap'n comes back agin, 
and says rowin’ don’t do no good, and he’s 
=e three pounds. The doctor was a little 

uffy to think his advice hadn’t worked, but he 
says to the cap’n: 

“*The trouble is, you haven’t rowed eo enough. 
Now you row four hours steady every day, right 
out in the hot sun, and if that don’t take the flesh 
off’n you, there aint anything that will.’ 

“The cap’n went off, but in another week he 
was back agin, lookin’ plumper’n ever, and told 
the doctor he’d taken his four hours ’o’ rowin’ 
regular, and gained seven pounds. Doctor was 
up and down angry, and he told him to make it six 
hours a day and drink sour things. 

“A day or two after that the doctor had to 34 
*cross the harbor to see a patient. He took t 
ferry-boat, and was standin’ on deck, when ’bout 
half-way over they passed a rowboat. And what 
did the doctor see in the rowboat but Cap’n 
Perrigill, a-settin’ cool and contented in the stérn 
with a sun-umbrella over his head, and takin’ his 
full six hours o’ rowin’ as prescribed, with a small 
boy pullin’ the oars! You see, he’d been a ship’s 
officer for years and years, and it never occurred 
to him that he was expected to row for himself.” 


-_ 
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Extraordinary Horse-Taming. 


Badminton contains some instances of the 
power of Loeffler, the famous trainer, over horses. 
He seemed to have a mysterious influence over 
them, but it did not, even in his own mind, partake 
of the nature of claptrap. Years ago some one 
asked him to disclose his valuable secret. “I 
have no secret at all,” he replied. “The horses 
know I don’t want to make fools of them, and 
they don’t want to make a fool of me.” He spoke 
with an air of absolute sincerity; but to the 
looker-on it often did appear as if he had em- 
ployed the power of magic. 


He seemed to read a horse’s character by 
instinct. One day he was called in to look at the 
mouth of a young filly about which he could have 
heard nothing; but he put his hand in her mouth 
and knew all about her in a moment. 

“She is a useful little thing,” he said, “but she 
won’t do cd good this wet, and you’ll have to 
be careful of her, too. hen she gets into one of 
her tantrums, she would just as soon gallop into 
a brick wall as not.” 

at was her character exactly; but how could 
Loeffler tell it just by feeling her mouth? 

Again, there was a sav: horse who would let 
no one near him save his own boy; and even 
he had to be particularly careful and observant. 
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One day Loeffler was about the stables, and some 
one asked if he had seen this horse, 

“He’s in the box with him now, I think,” was 
the quiet reply. 

“Being eaten up alive?” 

“T think not,” said the trainer. “We'll go and 
see. 

Loeffler was found sitting on the ground in a 
corner of the box, and the horse, his head loose, 
was affectionately rubbing his head against the 
strange man’s shoulder. 

A story has been told of his asking to take 
charge of an American horse which could not be 
trained because it was absolutely unmanageable : 
and how, in the course of a fortnight, the “mad 
horse,” without bit or bridle, was rotting about 
like a big dog behind Loeffler as he rode his pony. 
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The Trespassing Train. 


A railroad located in North Carolina was for- 
merly little more than two streaks of rust and a 
right of way. One terminus was at Asheville, 
and the other at a place called Murphy. Manager 
MeDoel tells in the Chicago Tribune an amusiny 
story of this queer strip of track, whichis now a 
part of the new Southern system: 


“It may have been improved since, but at the 
time of which I speak,” said Mr. MeDoel, “it had 
all the weaknesses to which neglected railroads 
are exposed: the ballast was thin, the grades 
heavy, and the ties rotten. It was a g thing 
for accident insurance companies, as almost 
eves ypeey who took this road who was acquainted 
with its character provided himself with a policy. 

“As a matter of fact, however, there wasn't 
—_ much donger, as the trains were not given to 
sprinting, and the regular accident used to occur 
without any very serious results. The trainmen 
had by long practice learned just when to jump, 
and the passengers, b porn | their example, 
like the wild goats in the mountains following the 
leader, fared as well as they did. 

“The fastest train went at the enormous rate— 
when the wind was not unfavorable—of ten miles 
an hour, and so was called the ‘Asheville Cannon- 
Ball.’ Well, one day this cannon-ball jumped the 
track, and went tearing into a corn-field. While 
the rest of the trainmen were sitting in the shade, 
waiting for the wrecking-train, the conductor 
came up and said to the engineer: 

“<Jim, I am afraid you are in for it this time. [ 
miss my guess if you don’t get the bounce for this.’ 

““Oh, what are you giv : us?’ said Jim. ‘It 
was not my fault; it was the rotten old road. 
Besides, we jump the track somewhere on an 
average of three times a week, and the superin- 
tendent wouldn’t know what to make of it if we 
kept on the track for ten days running.’ 

“*That’s all right,’ replied the conductor, ‘but 
pes off the right be So long as you keep on 

he company’s ground it don’t matter much, but 
we have no business in this man’s corn-field, and 
you know it.’ 

“Sure enough, the farmer brought suit against 
the company for trespassing and damage to his 
roasting ears, and the engineer was obliged to 
seek a new situation.” 
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Doubtful Point. 


An old deacon in a New England town is pos- 
sessed of such an inquiring mind that no subject 
is without its doubtful points for him, and they 
must be made clear before he is satisfied. 


It is customary for the older members of the 
congregation to gather in a pine grove behind the 
chureh after the —- service, in pleasant 
summer weather, to eat dinner and have an in- 
formal talk from the minister. 

One Sunday the subject under discussion, in a 
series of talks on the Old Testament, was “The 
Jews: Their Ceremonies and Observances.” : 

“Now,” said the minister, who was an enthusi- 
astic young man, and greatly enjoyed his noon 
Bible class, “let us first see why these ceremonies 
and observances were imposed upon the Jews; 
how they came to be ae upon them.” 

“There’s one p’int I should like to have settled 
before yn begin on that,” rose the deacon’s voice, 
quavering with age, but not with indecision. 

“What is that, Deacon Twombly?” asked the 
minister, with a sinking heart, but a cheerful smile. 

“Well, sir,” quavered the deacon, “the p’int I 
want settled is, How be we sure and sartin that 
the Jews considered them ceremonies and obser- 
— an imposition? I say, How be we sure of 
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After Many Days. 


In one of the large cities of the West dwells a 
man who is descended from an old and highly 
respected family in central New York. He left 
the ancestral roof-tree at an early age, and 
knocked about the country so much as almost to 
lose his identity as a representative of the family. 
Not long ago, however, he revisited the home of 
his boyhood, and one day, while at the house of a 
cousin, the latter said: 


ah the way, Hiram,”’—his name may be given 
as Hiram for the reason that it is neither George 
nor Theophilus,—“you never got any of the family 
plate, did you?” 

“No,” answered Hiram. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have some of it?” 

“IT would.” 

“Well, there is one piece, large and heavy, of 
solid silver, which has been in the house for 
—— years or more, and you will be welcome 


It was brought out, and to Hiram’s utter 
amazement proved to be the plate from his great- 
grandfather’s coffin. 
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Stray Notes. 


Lippincott quotes some very explicit, and at the 
same time peculiar, excuses and remonstrances 
sent by parents to “teacher.” One of them seems 
to be a very emphatic protest against leading 
children to read according to the new method: 


“TEACHER: I dink you are a fool, you wait 
my boy to read when he don’t have no aiferbits. 
Please teach him some.” : 

There are few parents who have such dutiful 
sons as the boy whose absence is thus explained: 

“DEAR TEACHER: Please excuse Fritz for stay- 
ing home he had der measels to one his father. 

nother woman would like to take her choice 
among accomplishments: 7 

“You must stop teaching my Lizzie fisical tor- 
ture, she needs yet readin and figors mit sums 
more as that, if I want her to do jumping I kin 
make her jump.” ' 

Another may ony have been too much dis- 
tracted from anxiety to pay attention to her style: 

“Please excuse my Paul for bein absent, he is 

et sick with dipterry and der doctors don’t tink 

e will discover to oblige his loving Aunt Mrs. 
— J am his mother’s sister from her first hus- 

and. 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


The Disappointed Goldenrod. 


Please judge of my surprise one day, 

*Twas in the woods, the month was May, 

To see, in yellow beauty dressed, 

Some goldenrod—I do not jest. 

“Come, tell me, goldenrod,” I cried, 

“What do you here in the fresh May-tide?” 

The pretty flower raised up its head 

And looked at me, then quietly said, 

“J tire of hearing all the trees, 

The birds, the squirrels, the very breeze 

In autumn praise the flowers of May. 

‘They’re fairer far than you,’ they say. 

‘We know,’—their argument és strong,— 

‘Because we're here, the whole year long!’ 

I’ve got permission for myself, 

And came to see this purple elf 

They call the violet; and to look 

At bloodroot blossoms by yon brook. 

The mandrake, too, I wished to find, 

Who boasts of petals left behind.” 

“And what do you decide?” I said. 

The autumn beauty tossed its head. 

“J think them weak and pale and small; 

A fig for spring—give me the fall! 

Pray what are these to autumn’s dower 

Of aster, mint and cardinal flower? 

Straightway for home I'll take my way, ° 

And never come again in May.” 

My eyes unclosed ; still flowed the stream. 

The flower was gone. Was it a dream? 
CARYL B. STORRS. 
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The Catalina Fast Mail. 


Every year, in July, the Ralston family shut 
up their house in Los Angeles and went over to 
Catalina Island to stay until the cooler weather 
came. 

Mrs. Ralston always had a great many things 
to make ready, and packing to do, and Harry 
and Gay liked to help her. But this year Harry 
had something of his own to get ready, for on 


his last birthday his father had given him a pair | 


of carrier-pigeons, beautiful snow-white birds, 
and such pets. 

“Snowflake and Pearl will have to go with 
us!’ he said to his mother, and Mrs. Ralston 
agreed with him. 

“You will have to keep them shut up,’ she 
said; “‘but we can’t leave them, for there would 
be no one to take care of them. Papa will only 
be at home now and then.” 

So Harry cleaned and freshened up the wicker 
cage in which he had kept his birds when he 
first received them, and Pearl and Snowflake 
travelled to Catalina Island with the rest of the 
family. When Mr. Ralston was with them, 
Harry had fine tramps with him over the 
rocks. 

Catalina Island is just a great rock which rises 
out of the ocean like a mountain, about thirty 
miles from the shore and nearly fifty miles from 
Los Angeles. 

The side that looks out toward the Pacific is 
very rocky and steep. Only the wild goats live 
there, but on the landward side is a little valley 
and a smooth white beach and pretty bay. 

There is a big hotel there, and little cottages 
— the beach, in one of which the Ralstons 
ived. 

Every noon the little steamer came over from 
Los Angeles, bringing the mail and new people, 
and when it went back the people on the island 
were left outside the world for another day. 
There was no other way of getting to land or 
sending any word. 

One day Harry and Gay Ralston and théir 
mother had been down to the boat to see their 
father off for the city. When the boat had gone, 
they went on down the shore. 

Mrs. Ralston found a shady place to sit down 
with her book, and the children laid down on 
the sand to watch a starfish eat his luncheon. 
Looking up, soon after, Harry saw little Miss 
Harvey hurrying across the beach toward his 
mother. 

Now Miss Harvey had been on the island only 
a few days, but she and Harry were chums 
already, and he lost all interest in the starfish 
when he saw that she was crying. 

He slipped over beside his mother to hear 
what was troubling his new friend, and heard 
her say, as she showed his mother a letter : 

“I was asleep when the boat came in, and did 

not get this letter until it was gone!’ 
; And she told how her mother, who had been 
ill, was coming to Los Angeles at midnight that 
very night to see her, not knowing that she was 
out of town. No one knew she was coming, 
and she had never been in the city. 

“If only I had gotten the letter in time to go 
over on the boat! But now—” and she could 
hardly keep from erying. 

Harry was very much distressed to see her so 
Worried, but what could he do? Suddenly he 
had a bright thought. 

“Mamma!” he said, “could Snowflak r 
a letter for Miss Harvey ?” =e 

And then, for a moment, he wished he had 
hot said it, for as he looked far off across the 








Harry loved his pigeons. 
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sparkling blue water, to where the land lay like 
a gray cloud against the sky, and thought of the 
long miles the bird would have to go without 
resting, he had a choking feeling that perhaps 
Snowflake could not do it, and he would never 
see her again. 

But he looked at Miss Harvey’s face and saw 
it brighten as she understood what he meant, 
and then he felt that he would be glad he had 
tried to help his friend, even if Snowflake never 
did come back. 

“Yes,” mamma said, “I believe she could. 
Papa would find her there when he went home 
in the evening, and he would go out to feed her, 
and then he would find the letter tied to her leg, 
and he could go and meet Miss Harvey’s mother 
himself!” 

“If it were any one but mother I would not 
let him do it,’’ said Miss Harvey, who knew how 





But Harry had run on to give Snowflake a 
good dinner before she started. Mrs. Ralston | 
wrote her husband a note on a tiny piece of | 





ay | iffle Mistake . 


COMPANION. 


A very fat old Frenchman was a regular | 
customer at theshop. Hecarried a red bandanna, | 
took snuff, and blew his nose frequently ; when- | 
ever he would appear, Polly would say in| 
mournful tones: “I’m a poor widower, get me a 
wife, pray!” 

“Zat bird should be killed! Zat saucy bird!’ 
Shaking his cane in a rage, Mr. Dupont would go 
out. No one could bake such seed-cakes as Mrs. 
Experience Ponsonby, so Mr. Dupont always 
came back. 

“You thief! The king will behead you!’ was 
Polly’s salutation for pilfering boys who stole 
sweetmeats behind Mrs. Experience’s back. 

“ Bring me my crown and my fig-cake, I’m 
the Empress Josephine!’’ was one of Polly’s 
favorite expressions. ‘‘See the new necklace 
Napoleon has given me!” Then Polly would 
catch with her bill at the bright beads that 
always hung around her neck. 

Polly came to New Orleans on a ship with a 
sailor named Jim. He had taken her when | 
young, on the west coast of Africa. She was of 















paper, and Miss Harvey wroteanother, and then 
they sewed the notes into a little roll of fine) 
cloth and fastened it securely to the bird’s leg. | 

“Are you sure papa will see it?” asked Harry, | 
putting into words what both his mother and | 
Miss Harvey were thinking. “If you’d tie a red | 
ribbon ’round her leg —” 

“The very thing!’’ cried mamma, and in a 
moment Snowflake was decorated with a gay 
ribbon. 

Then Harry took her in his arms, and they all 
walked down to the water’s edge. 

“Good-by, Snowflake, dear,” he whispered. 
“Fly straight home!” and two bright drops 
glittered for a moment on the bird’s white 
feathers, as if it was raining, but it wasn’t. 

Harry took away his arm, and for a moment | 
the bird sat quietly on his hand. When she} 
knew that she was free, she spread her wings 
and flew out over the water. 

A mist blinded Harry’s eyes for a moment, | 
and then he saw her again, flying away so| 
steadily on her errand he was proud of his 
beautiful bird. It was still early, and they felt | 
sure that Snowflake would reach home before | 
sunset; but at six o’clock they all felt a little 
anxious. 

“Now papa has come home,” said Harry, 
“and is walking around the place to see if every- 
thing’s all right.” 

“Now he sees Snowflake,” mamma added, 
“and is very much surprised that she is there.” 

“And now he sees the ribbon, and now he’s 
found the note!” Harry cried, clapping his 
hands. “Oh! 1 just wish I was there!” 

It all happened just as they hoped, and next 
day, when the boat came in, Mr. Ralston came 
over himself, bringing the dearest old lady, who 
said she would like to be Harry’s grandma, as 
his own was away off in Iowa. 








And Mr. Ralston also brought a wicker cage, 
wherein Snowflake sat contentedly. So Harry 
was perfectly happy. | 

After that Snowflake and Pearl made many | 
journeys to Los Angeles, and came to be known | 
as the Catalina Fast Mail. 

Fanny L. BRENT. 
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Clever Polly. 


“Clever Polly” lived in a beautiful Southern 
city, New Orleans. All day long, for the most 
part, she hung in a large cage outside of a fruit- 
store not far from “Good Children Streef.’’ 

Mrs. Experience Ponsonby sold cakes, nuts, 
oranges and confections from the “green store,” 
as it was called by all of her boy and girl 
customers. 

“>*Sperience ’sired me to keep on sellin’ an’ I 
jus’ keeps on. Keepin’ dis sto’ aint w’at it used 
to was fo’ de wah. Now yo’ Polly, min’ yo’ 
manners dar or I’ll bury you!” shaking a black 
cloth toward the cage, which was used for cov- 
ering it when Polly was disobedient. 

Polly, seeing the black cloth, would turn her 
head comically and cry out: “I’m a reprobate! 
I’m a sinner! J will be good! I wittt BE 





GoopD!” raising her voice to a painful shriek. 








an ash-gray color, with a bright scarlet tail and | 
yellow markings around the eyes, gray feet and 
toes. Poll was very kind and docile from the 
first and all the sailors on the Victoria liked 
her and taught her songs and cute things to say. 
One song was: | 


I’ve left my wife in Malaga, 
My wife is Nancy Jane; 
I’ve left my wife in Malaga, 
And now I sail the main! 
| 


Pausing a moment after these words were 
drawled out, she would exclaim: “Laws a 
massa! where’s my handkerchief? I forgot to | 
cry.” 

Jim had kept Polly until she was what would 
be called well educated for.a parrot. He had | 
refused a large price for her, even from Mr. 
Barnum, who desired to have “Clever Polly’’ 
with his show. 

At last Jim fell ill,—friends he had but a 
few,—his money was gone. The worthy candy- 
maker and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Experience 
Ponsonby, took him, cared for him while he 
lived, and gave him a decent burial. Polly was 
all he had to give them, but they liked the bird 
and considered themselves well paid. 

And indeed they were! Polly’s pleasant chat- 
ter filled that little green shop with customers. 





NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


i. 

RIDDLE. 
I can always be seen with ease, 
In figure, queer and strange, 
In graceful shape I always appear, 
In reality, I am never in sight. 
I live in the morn’s early beams, 
I dwell in the noontide’s glare. 
Before the evening shades I come, 
I keep well away from the light. 
I am part of your sweetest dreaming, 
And abide in your deepest sleep. 
I rest in the bed you lie in, 
I cannot exist in the night. 
In all objects translucent you see me, 
In the silvery sheen of the wave— 
Every glistening gem contains me, 
I was never in anything bright. 
I’m an element strong of power, 
And of violence, force ond strength. 
I help to make nerve and muscle, 
But add not an atom to might. 
I lead in warlike engagements, 
In numerous battles I’ve been, 
I never yet fled from the enemy, 
I never was seen in a fight. 
I help make peaceful arrangements, 
I have stayed all my life with the best. 
I have kept with the truest and wisest, 
But have never once been in the right. 





2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
From the —— of bonnie Scotland 
Many a tale comes down, 
Of — borne in conflict 
To avenge a monarch’s frown; 
One —— his weapons prevery, 
And his breast to the fray, 
And fights for no —— ends 
Than country and king, alway. 
3. 
PUZZLE. 


The goal that many students seek, 
Desire of those who work for greed, 

Unite these two when you’d bespeak 
A purchase cheap indeed. 


4. 
PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


As mild as a * * * *, we have often heard said; 
As wise as an * * *«, as heavy as « « « #; 
As meek as a « « * * is the cross little boy, 
When you feast him on sweetmeats, and give him 
a toy. 
As swift as an * * * * *, you know what is meant; 
As hard as a * + * « is of certain intent. 
My —, in order, will give you my next, 
8 bright as a ****** should make no one 
vexed. 
5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


Without my first and second we should die 
With all our ficcks and herds. All navies great 
Upon it for their usefulness rely, 
t is the chief defence of famous states. 
My third, though now despised and little known, 
Jas once a great delight of belles and beaux; 
But since that time full many a year has flown, 
Now rarely can you find it, I suppose. 
—— recalls a day of dreadful strife 
ere many a gallant soldier gave his life. 
II. 
My first is in curfew, but not in bell; 
My second in valley, also in dell; 
My third is found in out, but not in; 
My fourth is in trout, although not in fin; 
My fifth is in drowsiness, not in sleep; 
My sixth in suffer, though not in weep. 
My whole go sailing through the deeps, 
Borne by the wind that ’mong them sweeps. 


6. 
TEST EXAMPLE. 

Take away five hundred from bound and leave 
an ornamental fabric. From this subtract fifty, 
leaving a trifle. Then add one thousand to make 
a spice. Transpose and add fifty to make an 
animal. Transpose and subtract one hundred, 





DECLINED WITH THANKS. 


Mr. Drakxe.—" Dear Mrs. Henny Penny, did 


you know that the free swimming bath had just 


opened? Do come with us and give the babies a dip.” 


There was never a dull day any more. For a! 
long time after the old colored man died Polly 
refused to say anything but to repeat her mis- 
tress’s mourning words : 

* *Sperience is don’ gone! What’ll I do ’thout 
*Sperience? O lord! lord! I kin nebbah keep 
de green shop alone!’ 

As Polly grew old her health failed, then she 
would call out, “Polly’s got the quinsy, bring 
the cough syrup quick!” 

E. S. L. THOMPSON. 


and find infirm. Add five hundred to this and 
subtract fifty, and you will be left with your great- 
grandmother’s schoolmistress. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Fox. 2. Hogg. 3. Campbell. 4. Leech. 5. 
Wren. 6. Drake. 7. Goose. 8. Wolfe. 9%. Pike. 
10. Kidd. 11. Lamb. 12. Colt. 13. Martin. 14. Night- 
ingale. 15. Coote. 16. Crabbe. 17. Roe. 18. Bull. 
2.1. Massacre. 2. Tendency. 3. Baseball. 4. 
Masonry. 

8. 1. Heaps, phase, shape. 
adder. 3. Loops, spool, sloop, pools. 


2. Dread, dared, 
4. Swede, 


| sewed, weeds. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Send for STAMP SELECTION, on ap- 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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‘he contest in Kentucky over the choice of a a, > | High Bi 1 
suecessor to Senator Blackburn ended in the BARGAINS <2 in nes IND-HA a » C AM ER AS 1897 Grade 1c y Cc es 
Save 50%. wore ma. for Men, Women,Girls& 


election of William J. Deboe, Republican. The 
struggle continued through one regular and one 
extra session of the legislature, and was compli- 
cated by divisions between the silver and gold 


¢ P 4 ‘Maywood’ Simplest Bicycle on “* $32.00 
Democrats, and by factional differences $e. | Full yA ns Sh Rpedanywniere Cc. O. D. with 
the Republicans. Mr. Deboe is forty-eight years pri exe to examine. No money in advance. «ety | VE | 


old. He has served in both branches of the 
state legislature, but is new to national politics. 
GoL_p Exports.—After a period of nine 
months, during which practically no gold was 
sent out of this country, an export demand 
began the last week of April with a shipment of 
about one million dollars for Austria. Austria 
is accumulating gold in order to establish her 
currency on the gold basis. Japan is about 
doing the same. This special demand has 
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Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
of Suet Gray Hair to its Youthful Soler. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair 

50c. and $1.00 at 2 din hong 


| direet from manufacturers, save agents’ and de: 
rofits. ao st catalogue free. Pi oo (in full), 
| Cash Baye W. Van Buren 8 7, Chicago. 
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Is the most effective agent known to 
science for the relief and cure of Ca- 
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for a Skirt you want 
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it is not coarse enough to ruin 
itself catching dirt, nor rough 


enough to ruin your shoes, nor kinky enough 
to spoil the set of your skirt. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters §. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the genuine. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Hence the demand for gold from this country. 
Vienna draws on London for gold, and London 
fills the order in New York, the process being 
what is known as a triangular operation. We 
are in a position to supply a considerable quantity 
of gold, if necessary, without feeling the drain, 
as the gold reserve exceeds one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. Usually gold exports begin 
earlier in the year. 


A CiviL Service Decision.—The New 
York Court of Appeals, the highest tribunal in 
the state, has given an important opinion touching 


which revolve when 
the execution of the civil service law. The case ge AR we pres | ing, with Hghtning rapid. M Ee S ; N G 
before the court related to certain appointments pe nga a. and supplies, t Price, each, 10¢.; ps 
which had been made by the mayor of Brooklyn. $5 Press and | KELSEY & CO. | McRAE & KEELFR, Box Y, Attleboro, Mass. 
The mayor classed the officers in question as Sf save money. | Meriden, Connecticut. | wR AT TA N 
confidential, placed them in the non-competitive Bllver D Dollar Fountain P. aii coc: B ‘ Cy C L E 
schedule A, and appointed them without reference g a M4KGold Fen. $i ceipt of price. fo, A D D LE 


to the eligible lists. The lower court ruled that 
he had no right to do this; but the court of 
appeals, four judges concurring and three dissent- 
ing, overruled this decision. The judgment of 
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is certain on our 1897 
model ; 
back and narrower in front 

than the ’96 model. Healthy, 

too, for rattan cannot sag—wood fibre 
can’t stretch. Opening relieves injuri- 
ous pressure. 


For sale everywhere. 
Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for souvenir pin. 
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the court is, in substance, that such positions as|__T*e Parker Pen Co., 9 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. Circe > ~~? | 
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BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION.—By a vote of areas aw net 40 “We will yyy N f 
ANKRUPTCY LEGISL N.—By « : - i 
34 to 22, the Senate substituted the so-called DRAPER & MAYNARD, Ashland,N.H. wen af ‘sample wheel to tp. AaSC YC LES2: ‘ 
Nelson bankruptey bill for the pending Torrey IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. P Se ition is well a thrctighout N 4 ' 
bill, and then passed it by a vote of 49 to 8. The| Coffee is a native of Abyssinia. It found its way | BH. MEAD EN! NE aque iii. | g 
chief difference between the two bills is that the | into Arabia in the sixth century, and probably as are so constructed that A 


Nelson bill, except in cases of fraud, provides 
only for voluntary bankruptcy, that is, for 
proceedings for the release of debtors, taken at 
their own initiative; while the Torrey bill 
provides for involuntary bankruptcy as well, that 
is, for proceedings at the instance of creditors to 
secure a settlement of obligations. The House 
of the last Congress voted in favor of the Torrey 
bill. 








Two REPRESENTATIVES DEAD. — The | 
House of Representatives has lost two of its | 
members by death: Seth L. Milliken, of Maine, | 
and William S. Holman, of Indiana. Mr. | 
Milliken was serving his eighth consecutive term | 
in Congress, and his death makes the first break | 
in the Maine —— from any cause for | 
fourteen years. . Holman was first elected | 


| from the physicians. 





a substitute for wine when that drink was prohib- 
ited by the Koran. By the sixteenth century it | 
had reached Cairo in Egypt; but here the great 
men rose up against it and declared it contrary to | 
the law of their prophet and injurious to both soul 
and body. Ministers preached against it and it 
doubtless would have been abandoned had not the 
Sultan come to its aid and declared it to be unobjec- 
tionable. In Constantinople and also in Italy it met 
with opposition, both from the clergymen and 
Medical science to-day calls 
coffee a diffusible stimulant and the testimony of 
| the physicians would certainly induce us to be 
wary of making a friend of it. 

Doctors, ministers, lawyers, editors and brain- 
workers in general indorse Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee, the new table beverage. It is made en- 
| tirely of nature’s grains and can be digested by 
the weakest stomach and rebuilds the gray matter 
in nerve centres. 
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reverse, wear again, then discard. | 


Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 
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to the House in a and had been a member! Boil Postum 15 minutes and make it black and complete fine ores a 
most of the time since. He distinguished himself | "ich as 7 a add pure cream and you have 24 vand 26 6 inch. | ¥ Four 

| a magnificent drin ealer can furnish you. | 
especially by his opposition to all expenditures ae a not, write us. Catalogue 


- which he considered extravagant, and was | 
humorously known among his associates as “‘the | 
great objector” and “the wateb-dog of the) 
treasury.”’ 

ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF KiInG HumM- 
BERT.— On the afternoon of April 22, while} 
riding through the streets of Rome, King Humbert 
of Italy was attacked by a man named Pietro 
Acciarito, who jumped upon the step of his 
carriage and tried to stab him with a dagger. | 
The king struck the man’s arm and turned aside 
the blow. The man was arrested by the police, 
and has been pronounced insane. The king 
treated the matter lightly, driving on as if nothing | 


on application. 
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The chain is the hardest running 
part of a bicycle unless you use 
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CLEAN AND PERFECT. 
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the dagger of an assassin. The earlier attempt | 
was made in November, 1878, when the king was 
entering Naples. His assailant at that time was 
sentenced to death, but the king commuted the | 
penalty to imprisonment for life. 
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long desired that it be given the dignity of sepa- | 
rate recognition. 
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Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Ade 














d istake, All you need 
Rivers OutLive Lakes.—Prof. W. B. rises ake y 


Scott of Princeton, in a recent lecture, explained 
why lakes are rare in countries whose euxiace | 
has undergone no sudden change for an immense | 
period of time. It is because the gradual effects | 
of atmospheric agencies, and the power of water | 
to carry solid matter from elevated places and m 
deposit it in depressed places, tend to reduce the 
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land to a general level, and to fill up the basins | The National Specialty Co., 80 Euclid Av, Cieveland,0. 
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of lakes. ‘Thus in the Southern United States | 





lakes are rare, while in the Northern States | 
they abound, the reason being that the northern | 
part of our country was covered by a great ice | 
sheet during the Glacial Period, and the lakes 
produced by the scooping-out and damming-up | 
effects of the glaciers have not yet disappeared, | 
whereas in the Southern States, which were not | 
reached by the ice, the face of the land has lain | 
unaltered for ages, except by the slow levelling | 
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forces already referred to. Rivers are much | 
longer-lived than lakes. 





HumMAN Densiry.—A_ French scientific | 
writer points out that a mere gain in weight | 
should not, in itself, be taken as an indication of | 
improved bodily condition. It is, according to | 
him, rather a question of the density than of the | 
quantity of tissue that covers the bones. When 
increase of weight results from increased density, | 
then the health is really improved. In order | 
that this principle may be practically applied, he 
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suggests the use of baths containing a known | 
quantity of water, and supplied with appliances | P 
for measurement whereby the density of the | Th D ff 

immersed body may be calculated, in the mannér | - 1 erence 
in which Archimedes ascertained the density of | -- 


between duty and 
King Hiero’s crown of adulterated gold. 


pleasure, dirt and clean- 
liness, disease and 
health,sluggishness and 
exhilaration is just the 
difference between the 
averege bath and one 
where you use 
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are far from satisfacto- 
ry. The body wants 
“‘srooming’’ to open 
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in, and this brush does 
it. The benefits are 
felt by the whole sys- 
tem, pores, muscles, 
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head to foot. 
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STRANGE LAKE SELAWIK.—Father Tossi, | 
who recently made a tour of Alaska, describes 
some extraordinary phenomena connected with a | 
small lake, named Selawik, situated near the | 
seashore. Tides rise and fall in the lake, perhaps 
on account of an underground connection with 
the sea. At the bottom, he says, the water is 
salt, but on the top there is a layer of sweet 
water. Hot springs exist in the lake, and around 
these the water does not freeze, but they are 
surrounded by circular walls of ice sometimes 
three feet in height. 





A DIAMOND CANDLE.— Many diamonds 
which have been exposed to sunshine give out 
light on being placed in a dark room. When 
placed in a vacuum and exposed to a high-tension 
euarrent of electricity, diamonds phosphoresce, or 
shine, with different colors. Most South African | 
diamonds, under these circumstances, exhibit al 
bluish light, while diamonds from other parts of | 
the world shine with such colors as “bright blue, | 
apricot, pale blue, red, yellowish green, orange 
and pale green.” After reciting the preceding 
facts, in a recent lecture in London Prof. 
William Crookes made this interesting state- 
ment: “One beautiful green diamond in my 
collection, when phosphorescing in a good 
vacuum, gives almost as much light as a candle; 
the light is pale green, almost white.” 





cas | 
THERMOMETERS FOR INTENSE CoLp.— | 
Experiment has shown that petroleum ether can 
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be used to measure, by its contraction, tempera- 
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tures several hundred degrees below zero on the 
Fahrenheit scale. At the temperature at which 
liquid air boils—310° Fahrenheit below zero— 
petroleum ether still remains in a viscous, or semi- 
liquid, condition, and continues to contract with 
decrease of temperature. 


THE PARADISE OF FERNS.—The island of 
Jamaica, owing to its peculiar situation and 
climate, is said to possess a greater variety and 
abundance of ferns than any other known place 
on the globe. No less than five hundred species 


at a meeting-of the Torrey Botanical Club, that 
probably no other equal area produces half that 
number of ferns. 
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Such a bicycle as the "96 Waverley— 
brought up to date and greatly im- 
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npr IN YACuHT-RiGGInG.—During | 
1¢ past year or so aluminum has been used in | 23233333333232>: 
some cases for making the pulley-blocks for the ar re GR 
rigging of yachts. One of the chief advantages 
is the gain in lightness, which is a very desirable 
thing in blocks that are used aloft. The results a 
are reported as satisfactory, and the aluminum a 
blocks have proved to be very strong, one, for | 
instance, the weight of which was only three 


ounces, having stood a strain of seven hundred 
pounds. 





THe LittLe Wortps.—The latest enumer- 
ation of the asteroids, or small planets, circling 
around the sun between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, shows that up to the close of 1896 no | 
less than 429 had been discovered. The number 
of new ones found last year was twenty, but | 
Sometimes it turns out that the supposed discovery 
of another asteroid is really only the rediscovery | 
of one that had been seen before. They cannot 
be identified by their appearance, since, except a 
few of the larger ones, they are mere specks of | 
light, and the only way to keep track of them is | 
by studying the orbits in which they travel. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in + Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to ranae tebeoristens. Tinewels of vakessiptioes 


to the Companion by the payment of money to | 


strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





NIGHT-TERRORS. 


In childhood the sleep is sometimes disturbed | 


by what are called night-terrors. A child that 
has gone to bed apparently well and for an hour 
or two has slept soundly, or perhaps been slightly 
restless, suddenly starts with a piercing cry. 

He is found, seemingly wide-awake, sitting up 
in bed or standing in the middle of the room, 
trembling, screaming and looking intently at 
some imaginary object. His skin is moist and his 
hands clutch each other or anything within reach; 
and when spoken to he does not appear to under- 
stand. He calls for his mother or nurse, but does 
not know them when they come, and often alter- 
nately clings to and repulses them. 

After a time, lasting from a few minutes to an 
hour, or even longer, the child recognizes those 
about him and gradually falls into a sleep from 
which he does not awake until morning. 

These attacks may vary in frequency ; they may 
occur every night, every few nights, or at longer 
and somewhat irregular intervals. 

The conditions which cause them are sometimes 
easily discovered, but frequently no immediate 
cause can be found. As a rule, however, night- 
terrors occur in children who are delicate and 
excitable. 

An attack is often caused by a disturbance of 
the digestive organs, resulting from a weak 
digestion or improper food. Other frequent causes 
are a catarrhal condition of the nose or throat, 
enlarged tonsils, morbid excitement of the mind 
during the day, fever, worms, teething, irritation 
of the skin, and ill-ventilated sleeping-rooms. 
Fright is one of the least common causes of this 
disturbance. 

Night-terrors of themselves result in little, if 
any, serious harm; but as an indication of a 
hervous organization they are most valuable. 
They have been likened to the “slacken speed” 
signal of the engineer, a signal which must always 
be heeded. 

An essential part of the treatment of this 
disturbance, then, is a strict attention to the 
child’s surroundings and a careful supervision of 
his training to prevent, as far as possible, any 
undue mental or nervous strain. 

Equally important is it that his food should be 
easily digested and nutritious, but not stimulating, 
and that an effort should be made to improve his 
general health by bathing, and exercise in the 
open air. 

Whenever indigestion, catarrh, enlarged tonsils, 
or any of the conditions which might cause this 
disturbance are present, they should receive their 
appropriate treatment. 

Children who, with the exception of an occa- 
sional attack of night-terrors, are apparently in 
perfect health, are frequently cured of the attacks 
by eating a supper of bread and milk. 


— «- — 


PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The Aimerican method of teaching patriotism in 
the public schools by making the most of patriotic 
occasions and anniversaries has been adopted in 
Europe to a certain extent. Formerly patriotism 
was indeed taught there in one way, and particu- 
larly in the schools,of Germany; but the instrue- 
tion was carried on mainly, as it formerly was 
here, by recitations only, or by “dry” readings 
which often failed to arrest the attention of the 
pupils. 

In England the magic lantern has been intro- 
duced for this purpose. A hall or room in aschool 
building is fitted up for magic lantern projections, 
and on all patriotic anniversaries the events which 
the day commemorates are shown in pictures on 
the sereen, and briefly explained to the pupils. 
The ion thus b to the children one of 
interest and amusement, and the notion of the 
pictured events sinks deeply in the mind. 

In France a more primitive method of observing 
patriotic occasions with the aid of the sehoolhouse 





flag—not a new idea there—has been told of ina | 


THE YOUTH’ COMPANION. 


| Paris teachers’ journal. Two school inspectors, | 
| making an official tour in the country, entered a | edged the purest and best. (Ade. 


village where, over the schoolhouse door, the | 
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national flag was found hanging. The insp 8 


supposed that the flying of the flag was in their | 
honor; and when they entered the school-room | 


they said to the teacher: 


“We are much obliged for the honor you do us, 


but how did you know we were coming?” 
| “I did not know you were coming,” answered 
the teacher. 

“Then why is the flag flying?” 

The teacher straightened himself a bit. “It is 
the thirtieth of May, gentlemen,” he said. 

“And what is the thirtieth of May?” 

“The thirtieth of May is the anniversary of the 
death of Joan of Are. If you had taken notice 
you would have seen that the flag was dipped or 
inclined downward, and that it was bordered with 
crape.” 

The inspectors learned that this teacher, entirely 
on his own responsibility, hung out the flag over 
the schoolhouse door on every national anniver- 
sary—with the flag proudly flying if the occasion 
were one of victory, and drooping or draped if it 
were one of defeat or misfortune. His thought- 
fulness has been taken as a reproach to the school 
system of France in general for its indifference to 
the more picturesque aspects of public instruction, 
and it is probable that henceforth the flag will 
| oftener be seen over French schoolhouses. 





HE KEPT HIS SEAT. 
During one of the naval engagements of the late 


| war, a sailor by the name of John Davis performed | 


an act of bravery that has rarely been equalled. 
While the battle was at its height a shell entered 
the Valley City, of which ship Davis was gunner’s- 
mate, and exploded on the berth-deck, setting it 
on fire. 


Captain Chaplin, the commander of the vessel, 
umped down into the magazine, and while direct- 
ng. is men to extinguish the flames, passed up 

| with his own hands the loose cylinders of powder. 
The fireworks on board became ignited. Rockets 
whizzed and blue lights blazed up in the very 
| midst of the ammunition. The shell-room caught 
fire, and it seemed as if the Valley City must be 
blown to pieces. 

John Davis, appreciating the danger, and desir- 
ous of doing all in his power to avert it, jumped 
up on an open barrel of gunpowder and sat down 
on the head, covering it with his person as well as 
he could to protect it from the showering sparks. 

Captain Chaplin, seeing him quietly seated 
while everybody else was at work, ordered him in 

noe = hd tones to “get down and help put out 

e fire. 

The young gunner’s-mate stayed where he was, 
and replied calmly: 

“Don’t he see, sir, I can’t? For if I do, the 
sparks will fall into the powder. If I get down, 
captain, we shall all fou a 

otwithstanding the terrible danger, Captain 
Chaplin could not repress a smile, and Davis’s 
heroic action was rewarded after the battle by 
immediate promotion. 


HE KNEW. 


The butcher’s boy who had called to deliver a 
parcel thoughtlessly left the garden gate open, 
and the seven-year-old ruler of the house called 
after him to come back and shut it. The Chicago 
Times-Herald prints the story. 


The butcher's boy stopped, but showed no 
inclination to obey the command. 

“I don’t have to!” he shouted, defiantly. 

“Yes, you do,” insisted the seven-year-old. 
“You come right back and shut it, or somebody’s 
going to get the worst licking he ever had.” 

= butcher’s boy came running back, full of 


ght. 

“He is, eh?” he said. “Well, who’s going to 
lick him, eh?” 

“Mother is,’’ calmly resp the youngster. 
“Tf you leave that gate open, I’ll be certain to go 
out into the street; mother’ll see me and I’ll get 
licked. Shut it tight, please, so I can’t get out.” 

And the butcher’s boy shut it. 


ded 





WONDERFUL FORETHOUGHT. 


The habit of companies which insure against 
accidents to compel their patrons to resort to the 
courts to recover in case of injury was the 
occasion of this singular thoughtfulness, told by 
the president of a large accident company: 


“Some time ago,” he said, “a ee policy-holder 
in my company was run over H a Brooklyn 
trolley car and his right leg Baw ully crushed. 
He remained conscious after the shock for three 
minutes, during which time he pulled out his 
watch and called the attention of the crowd to 
the fact that it was just fifteen minutes of twelve. 
His pores expired at noon, and his foresight was 
rewarded by 

indemnity without controversy or litigation.” 


“WONDERS AND WONDERS.” 


Familiarity breeds the commonplace, ignorance 
the wonderful. Harper’s Round Table illustrates 
the fact: 


One of our American line steamers landed its 
passengers in New York the other day just after 

usk. Among them was a son of Ireland, whose 
friends lost no opportunity to point out the 
wonders of the city; and soon they had the poor 
fellow simply dazed with admiration, and willing 
to believe anything. 

Suddenly he ms sight of a street are-light 
on its pole, and pulling up short, he gras the 
arms of his friends nearest him, and exclaimed: 

“Faith, it’s wonders and wonders, sure! If m 
eyes don’t decave me, yez have the moon stuck 
on a stick beyant here!’ 


POOR DIALECT. 


The funny men are now having their turn with 
the Scotch dialect. Witness the following, from 
Puck: 

Spacerayt.—Robert Burns was all right in his 
day, but I think he’s a back number now. 

Stubb Pennu.—Do you? 

Spacerayt.—Yes. Take the lines: 


The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley. 


Think of a Scotch dialect poet writing a sentence 





= that length with only three words of Scotch in 


he immediate payment of his weekly | 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


FIVE. rare covumpias. 


PRIZES two HARTFoRDs, 


The Pope Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., is desirous of 
obtaining photographs of bicycle scenes, and in order to interest the army of 
amateur photographers has decided to offer 


FIVE BICYCLES AS PRIZES 


in a grand Columbia bicycle comipetition in photography upon the following plan: 


FIRST PRIZE—The first prize will be award- 
ed for the photograph in which shall appear 
one or more of our ‘97 model Columbias, 
with the best and most attractive surround- 
ings and background. 

SECOND PRIZE—The second prize will be 
awarded for the best photograph of one or 
more Columbia bicycles in motion, with rider 
or riders. 

THIRD PRIZE—The third prize will be 
awarded for the best photograph of any bicy- 
cle in motion, with nder upon it. 

FOURTH PRIZE—The fourth prize will be 
awarded for the best photograph of an attract- 
ively gowned girl or woman on any bicycle. 

FIFTH PRIZE—The fifth prize will be award- 




















mailing, with name and address of sender, must 
also be mailed to us in a sealed envelope. 

CHARGES—Express charges or postage must 
be fully prepaid. We will refuse receipt of 
photographs on which charges are due. 

IMPORTANT~—All photographs submit- 
ted in this are to outright 
the property of the Manufacturing 
Company, to be used by them as they” 
may desire, whether they be prize-win- 
ners or not. 

TIME LIMIT—The competition will close 
October First, 1897, and photographs received 
after that date will not be entered. 

AWARDING PRIZES—In awarding the 


prizes, eye-catching and advertising qualities, 








ed for the best photograph of an g or 2 1 be ideas, and go nee of sub- 
comical scene in which one or more bicycles ject will have equal weight with artistic merit. 
figure, AWARDS—The awarding of prizes will take 


OBSERVE WELL—Photographs must be 
mounted and not less than 3 x 3 inches in size. 
They must be forwarded to us plaiad addressed 
ou the wrapper, on which, as well as on the 
back of photograph, should appear the name 
and address of sender. Advice of shipment or 


The Prizes to be Awarded are as Follows: 
Ist PRIZE, One 1897 Columbia Tandem, $150 
2d PRIZE, One 1897 Columbia Bicycle, $100 
3d PRIZE, One 1896 Columbia Bicycle, $75 
4th PRIZE, One 1897 Hartford Bicycle, $60 
5th PRIZE, One 1897 Hartford Bicycle, $50 


Each contestant will receive a half-tone picture of the Columbia Bicycle 
Factories printed on heavy plate paper ready for framing. 


Address, Art Department, 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


place as soon as possible after October First, 
and in judging the photographs we shall asso- 
ciate with ourselves a cane of leading ar- 
tists, designers, and advertising experts not 
competing and not likely to be prejudiced in 
their choice. 
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Stevens “Favorite” Rifles. 














For thirty-five 
years ‘‘Stevens’’ Rifles have 
“. been famous for their extreme 
*}° accuracy. The “ Favorite” is the 
result of our determination to pro- 
duce a high-grade, accurate boys’ 
Rifle to sell at a low price. Here 
itis: Rifle with open sights, $6.00 ; 
with Beach and Vernier sights, $8.50 ; 
with Lyman sights, $9.00. Weight, 
4% Ibs. Workmanship and finish 
equalto our high-priced guns for men. 


Boys! ask your dealer for the Stevens “Favorite.” If he can’t supply you, don't accept some other gun 
of questionable accuracy, we'll sell you direct, express paid, at these prices. Send for Illus. Circular. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The Levelier. 


In the days when superstition was rife in 
Massachusetts, the town of Westborough was the 
home ofa man, Tom Cook by name, said to be 
in league with the Evil One. The devil, it is said, 
came for him one morning when he was dressing, 
says Miss Forbes in “The Hundredth Town.” 
“Wait, wait, wait, can’t you,” said Tom to his 
visitor, “until I get my galluses on?” Assent 
was given, when Tom threw his galluses into the 
fire and never wore them again. 

His eccentricities, misdeeds and philanthropies 
were numberless. A few are noted. Tom is 
usually spoken of as “the honest thief ;” his own 
name for himself was “the leveller,” for he never 
stole to enrich himself. He spent most of his 
time wandering about the country, stealing in one 


place, and bestowing his booty in another with | though his 


much delicacy and kindliness. He would steal 
the pudding from a farmer’s pot, and carry it in 
its steaming bag to the next house, where the 
family was poorer and Jarger, and drop it noise- 
lessly into the kettle. 

One day Tom went into a house and up-stairs, 
where he selected the best feather bed, tied it 
closely in a sheet, took it down-stairs and knocked 
loudly at the front door. 

“Can I leave this bundle here and call for it in 
a few days?” he asked politely. 

The woman recognized him, but not the bundle, 
and declined to receive it, so Tom, with an easy 
conscience, bore the feather bed off, and gave it 
to a poor invalid whose need was great and purse 
s:nall. 

The farmers bore his oft-repeated thefts with 
but few attempts to bring him to justice, but he 
was many times arrested. On one occasion the 
officers were in pursuit of Tom, when he jumped 
a wall and, turning his hat and coat wrong side 
out, began deliberately to pull hay from a hay- 
stack for the cattle. The officers came up soon 


after and hailed him. 
“Hulloo!” they shouted ; “seen a man running 
past here ?’’ 


“Just went along,” replied Tom. “You'll 
overtake him in a minute.” 

When they were gone, he tied his shoes on with 
the toes at the heels and walked to a swamp over 
the snow. 

Once the officers caught him and were taking 
him to jail mounted on the horse behind one of 
them. Tom managed to tie this officer to the 
saddle, and then get permission to ride behind 
the second officer, whom he tied in the same 
manner. That done to his satisfaction, he 
slipped from the horse, took to his heels and 
made his escape. 

Tom was once brought into court and sentenced 
by the judge: “I therefore sentence you to be 
— by the neck until you are dead, dead, 
7 i” 

Even then Tom’s courage did not fail. 
not be there that day, day, day,” he said. 

And in some way he managed to break through 
bolt and bar, and the authorities thought “best 
not to look him up.” 

Before his long life closed he bore the scars of 
many an encounter; on one hand every finger 
had been broken. His last years were spent in 
the poorhouse, and he was finally laid to rest at 
the town’s expense. 


“T shall 
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Automatic Dispensers. 


Germany has applied the slot principle to 
restaurants, and is showing the rest of the world 
how lunch may be served without a waiter. If 
the invention is universally adopted, it will 
deprive the fussy of the pleasure of finding fault 
with the service—except by machinery—and will 
do away with tipping. The New York Tribune 
thus describes the machine: 

The contrivance is so perfectly arranged that 
even those people who object to the manner of 
washing the cups and plates in the ordinary quick 
coker deprived of their cause for 
complain se every customer may supervise 
the cleaning of the cup OOM fies tenon, cnt, 
he is so inclined, may attend to the duty himself. 
These quick lunch stands are provided with 
automatic spraying nozzles for cleaning glass and 
china, and insure perfect cleanliness. The service 
is run by clockwork. 

In place of the ordinary counters, there are sets 
of ornamental cabinets ranged along one side of 
the room, with a shelf projecting at a convenient 
height, upon which glasses and cups are placed. 
Above these are faucets and a number of slots to 
receive the coin. 

When the customer has decided what sort of a 
drink he wants—coffee, tea, chocolate, or beef tea 
—he drops the coin in the slot and receives the 
regulation quantity. The cold drinks—lemonade 
— soda water—are kept in glass vessels, and the 
xt drinks in nickel tanks surrounded by a hot 
water bath, heated by gas. 

But the establishment is not limited to drinks, 
and the hungry may also be served. Sandwiches 
and cakes are kept in a glass stand, circular in 
shape, which is covered with a glass bell. Each 
bell contains about a dozen sandwiches, and the 
purchaser indicates his choice by dropping his 
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coin into the slot opposite the kind he wants, 
and the stand revolves sufficiently to bring his 
sandwich to an opening where he may take it out. 
Stands similarly arranged provide hot beef, 
chicken and other meats. 
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Wiser than his Neighbors. 


The world has as often laughed at the wise 
man as at the foolish one. When a Boston man 
first began storing ice, in the year 1805, all his 
neighbors made merry at his expense. How 
could he expect people to buy an article that they 
could get for nothing every winter, they wanted 
to know. It was not denied that snow and ice 
to cool drinks were very acceptable, for these 
had been used from early times, but to make a 
business of ice storage was absurd, since nobody 
would pay for that which at one season of the 
year could be had for the taking. 

The far-seeing Bostonian allowed men to talk. 
but while they talked he stored his ice; and 
is first venture, three hundred tons of 
ice cut on his own pond and sent to Martinique, 
where the yellow fever was raging, was not a 

success, he kept on. ‘There came a 

when the world ceased to laugh, and when 

the first ——— — Tudor, was in 
possession of a ne. 

After the phan war with Great Britain, he 
secured a monopoly of the ice trade with the 
British West Indies, and a modification of the 
heavy pat duties in favor of all vessels carrying 
ice. e built storehouses at Kingston, the 
capital of Jamaica, then 1 es of the —— 

merican possessions, and secured a monopoly 
of the trade with Havana. Later he ship) ice 
to Calcutta, and even included South America in 
his trade. Long before that time, men had 
ceased to laugh and had learned to imitate. 
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Alligator’s Dinner Hour. 


A lady of Philadelphia, Miss Vera Gould, has 
a pet alligator, and had a pet kitten. She forgot 
that an alligator has a dinner hour, therefore her 
loss of the pet kitten. The Record of that city 
says: 


The alligator usually receives the best of atten- 
and after a is at peace with the 
world, dozing in his tank until mealtime comes 
again. tank is in the dining-room, 
and the other day his midday meal was forgotten 
—that is, forgotten by everybody except the 
alligator. He proved, however, that he was not 
entirely dependent upon others. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon Miss 
Gould heard feli ells issuing from the kitchen. 
and on hastening down-stairs she was horrifi 
at what met her gaze. There on the floor was 
her alligator, vainly endeavoring to get the 

of a kitten into his mouth, while the mother 
of the victim was on his back, clawing 
and biting it in a vicious manner. 

After rescuing the kitten and chas' the 
alligator to its abode, Miss Gould discov that 
she was minus a kitten, and concluded that the 
alligator had eaten it. It was afterward neces- 
sary to keep the mother cat in the cellar, as she 
attempted several times to wreak vengeance on 
the destroyer of her family. 
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Only Me. 


J. M. Barrie, the Scottish writer, tells a pathetic 
tale of being sent, when a little boy, to comfort 
his mother after the death of her other and 
perhaps dearer son. He says: 

“My sister, who was passing out of her teens, 
came to me with a anxious face, wringing 

Se ey wane 
and say to her that she had still another 


it was the dead boy she was 

ates to; and I said in a little lonely voice, 
‘No, it’s im ; it’s just me.’ 
a 
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Housework vs. Massage. 


Years ago Harriet Beecher Stowe insisted that 
women would be more benefited by housework 
than by massage or gymnastics. Having been 
trained in an old-fashioned New England house- 
hold, Mrs. Stowe spoke from her experience 
when she said: 

Women lie for hours to have their feet twigged, 
their arms flexed and all different muscles 
cerpld Ghat tho powers of Bie Gp not ap om 

powers of life not go on. 

Would it not be quite as cheerful and less 
expensive a F eaggeaes young girls from early life 
e muscles in sweeping, dusting, 

ironing, rubbing furniture and all the multiplied 
domestic processes which our grandmothers knew 
of? I will venture to say that our grandmothers 
in a week went over all the movements that any 
gymnast has invented, and went over them to 
some productive purpose, too. 
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**Cures in a Day.’’ Canker Cure. 


All Druggists, 25 Cents. 


CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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sweFOR MORE THAN...... 


; Thirty-Five Centuries 


wheat has been the most important food of the 
human race. Inthe early centuries the entire 
wheat kernel was use 
and “there were giants in those days.” The 
Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 
is manufactured by a process that retains the 

~ Gluten, Mineral Salts and Phosphate 


in making bread, 


& 

a& 

; grain. As a consequence this flour supplies 
the food that will build up, repair, nourish 
and sustain the brain, bones, muscles, nerves 
and working tissues of the body. : 

If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— & « 
4M we will see that you are supplied. = 
; The genuine made only by the oa 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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Clear 
It Washes Windows 


Removes every * of dirt and gives 
a beautiful polish. 

For keeping everything bright and 
clean about the house, clothes, dishes, 
floors, pans and pails nothing equals 


Ivorine 


Washing Powder 




















A choice cake of Toilet Soap will be 
found in each package. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap. 
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A FREE Trial of 


( ANDO THE ROYAL 

We have made arrangements 
with dealers to give their cus- 
tomers free a sample bottle of 
“CANDO” Silver Polish. 
If your dealer should not have 
it, send us his address. We 
will see that you get it. 

First try it, then you’ ll buy it. 


COLONY & OSGOOD, Mirs., & 
Keene, N. H. aL 
99333333393933333335 
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Constipation 

) and Liver Troubies cured. 

Dr. Taylor’s 
No. 9. 
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Every pill imparts new 
vigor to the Liver and 
muscular action of the 


Bowels. 
A Cure Guaranteed. 
For sale by druggists 
or by mail, 50 cents. 
Used is years in private 
practice by a Harva 
Graduate. 
Sample Free. 
vey CHAS. W. TAYLOR, M.D., 
é., LOWELL, Mass. 
OF Rh Rae 
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Cam stay YOUR | 
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, ELECTRIC 


\\ 


| LIGHTING 


. \ ENTIRELY AUTOMATIG. 
¥i)\\\ Costs you NOTHING 
AFTER FIRST 
}\ INSTALATION. 
| MO ATTENDANCE 
( \ REQUIRED. 





\ 1 COMBINATION SYSTEM 
’ FOR LIGHTING 
AND PUMPING. 

























A STORAGE BATTERY 
| PROVIDES FOR 
1— 257) > PERIODS OF CA 
) Sensrancaro"" eet & POWER Co 
WINDMILL L Nee ten sada 
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Use Colton’s Vanilla 


And Other Choice Flavors and Be Content. 


Says a well-known housewife of New 























DELICIOUS EXTRACTS OF CHOICEST FRUITS. 


England, in voicing the opinion of many : 
“T have used Colton’s Select Flavors, 
always Colton’s Vanilla, for over 30 years ; 
for purity, strength and uniform quality 
I have never known their equal.” 

Of the Many Fine Hotel Patrons: 

Messrs. Barron & Merrill, the well- 
known proprietors of the Fabyan and 
Crawford Hotels, White Mountains, have 
used our Select Flavors many years. 

Mr. T. E. Roessle of “The Arlington,” 
Washington, D. C., says: “ For fine qual- 
ity refer to us, have used Colton’s Select 
Flavors for 25 years.” 


MANY LEADING DEALERS 
Sell Colton’s Select Flavors. All fine grocers will 
procure them for you, if you insist. 






















BoYS AND GIRLS R 
The.. $40 AND $50 ADM 


60 ADMIRALS—2 





IDE THE 
IRALS. . 


8-inch wheels 


—are especially popular for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


FOR AGENCY 
APPLY TO 


H. B. SHATTUCK & SON, Gen’: N. E. Acents, ~ 
249 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON. 


Marcu-Davis Cycte Mec. Co. Brancu, New York City. 
Factory, Cricaco. 
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An Honest Range. | 


Saves Labor. Saves Fuel. Saves Money. 











What Others Say. 


Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 1, 1896. 
Gentlemen: After putting out several 
hundred Household ranges, which have 
given the best of satisfaction, we con- 
sider you struck the key-note of success 
when the Superb was placed on the 
market. It is a seller every time, be- 
cause of its good qualities, combined 
with being the best cooker in the market. 
BOSTON FURNITURE CO. 

* 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1896. 
Gentlemen: We have sold thousands 
of Household ranges, and instead of 
making the old adage read, ‘‘The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,’’ we 
would have it read that the proof of the 
pudding is in the baking of it in one of 

Zz. a : the Household ranges. 

—)/EN~ a C. H. ROBINSON & CO. 


A J 
1S , appph tr ttstsLeles “i 
Z Stl tlh = Ee Portland, Me., Dec. 28, 1895. 
ye Ae ———— Gentlemen: We have sold the House- 
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hold ranges for more than five years, 
and they have given us perfect satisfac- 
tion. Your Superb Household, we 
think, is as perfect a range as ever was 
made; a perfect baker and very eco- 
nomica] in fuel. - The arrangement for 
changing the grate without removing 
the lining is worth the price of the 
range. We believe, on the whole, that 
= —= the Household line of ranges is the 
Pi == best ever made. R, S$, DAVIS & CO. 


OUSEHOLD RANGES are the result of long years of experience in stove manufacture. Only the 
very best materials are used in their construction and skilled mechanics alone in their manufacture 

under the direct supervision of one of the most intelligent stove-manufacturers in this country. 

.... The paramount idea has always been to make, regardless of cost, a perfect range. If only one stove is 

made in a year instead of thousands, that one must be without an imperfection. We are so sure that each 

range will give satisfaction that every agent understands 


We Return Full Purchase Money to Any Dissatisfied Purchaser. 


Se 
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stoves embody all the latest improvements and many that can be found on no other range. If there is 
not a Household Agent in your town send to us. We will give your letter immediate attention besides 
sending our ///ustrated Art Souvenir Free, which tells all about Household Stoves and Ranges. 


P. S.—Just look for our new Furnace. THE WHITE-WARNER CO., Mirs.., Taunton, Mass. 






.... It takes a good Range to make such an offer. Send for our guarantee and full particulars. The. 
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